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Preface 


The climate of the times has aroused in many citizens of this and 
other nations apprehensions about national and international policies 
and practices in a nuclear age. In this special number of the Journal 
of Social Issues there is opportunity for only a few psychologists to 
express their current concerns; the papers published here were pre- 
sented at the 1960 Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association. The large attendance on the occasions of the presentations 
and the continuing exchanges of letters since the meetings attest to the 
fact that the views of many other psychologists might have been 
included. 

The central theme which runs through the papers to follow is a 
concern about issues affecting the maintenance of peace. This topic 
is not a new one for discussion among psychologists. During the past 
twenty years a number of individuals and groups of psychologists have 
been motivated to express their views publicly as well as privately. 
Just prior to the beginning of World War II the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues established a Committee on the Psy- 
chology of War and Peace, which undertook studies of opinions on the 
prevention of war and on peace-planning (Stagner et al, 1942; Stagner, 
1945). In 1942 Edward C. Tolman published his treatise on “Drives 
Toward War’; in 1943, Mark A. May's book on the “Social Psychology 
of War and Peace” became available; and, two years later, Gardner 
Murphy edited a volume on “Human Nature and Enduring Peace.” In 
1945 Gordon W. Allport reported on a statement entitled “Human 
Nature and the Peace” which had been signed by more than 2,000 
American psychologists. A survey of information on “Tensions That 
Cause Wars” was published in 1950 (Cantril, 1950). These are only a 
few of many evidences of interest and concern. The amount of attention 
given to issues of these kinds has grown significantly during recent 
years: it has reflected an increasing volume of research relevant to 
problems raised by the issues; it has led to a more thorough search for 
contributions psychologists might make to the solution of the problems; 
and it has encouraged actions by national organizations of psycholo- 
gists to support such contributions. 

Concerns about national and international policies and practices 
arise because the psychologist, as any other citizen, is a member of his 
national community. On issues affecting the community, he can 
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certainly speak as an individual citizen. When questions of fact in- 
volving knowledge of psychology are being considered, it seems appro- 
priate that the psychologist be called upon and that he speak for him- 
self as an expert citizen of the community. The national community 
may also be faced with problems involving judgments, goals, or the 
social implications of facts and actions. There is a growing feeling 
among scientists that the “informed opinion” of individuals in the 
scientific and professional community on problems of this nature is of 
value and that the citizen’s right or duty also entails the contribution 
of the best opinion available. These views of the roles of the psycholo- 
gist-citizen underlie the papers which follow. 

The papers are presented with great humility. The authors are 
keenly aware that they offer no “grand solutions” to the problems they 
discuss. However, as psychologists-citizens they believe that solutions 
are not likely to arise if the problems are ignored: that study of the 
problems may help to clarify ways in which psychologists may con- 
tribute to solutions by application of their present knowledge or by use 
of their research skills. 

Rocer W. RussELL 
Issue Editor 
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The Concept of Deterrence: Some 
Logical and Psychological 
Considerations 


Thomas W. Milburn 
China Lake, California 


Deterrence is a term with respectable French and Latin ante- 
cedents. Its usual definition is clear. To deter has been to turn another 
aside from a course of action through fear of the consequences. I 
would expand that definition to include various methods of “turning 
aside.” 

Deterrence is the explicit, declaratory national policy of both the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Winston Churchill has called the 
mutual relationship that results from this policy the “delicate balance 
of terror.” It is a balance designed to prove stable as long as neither 
side is in a position suddenly to destroy the military capability of the 
other, stable as long as each side retains the power to destroy the non- 
military aspect of what the decision makers of the other side hold most 
dear. (The forces in being have grown so large that one mathema- 
tician of high influence has urged that the maximum destructive power 
of each side should remain less than “half-a-beach,” a “full beach” being 
equivalent to the destruction wrought in the apocalyptic war of 
Neville Shute’s novel, On the Beach.) 

Still, deterring is not fighting. It has the aspect of moral suasion, and 
morality is an attribute of civilized societies. Deterrence is a policy 
that involves influencing the behavior of the other, rather than de- 
stroying him and risking destruction in turn. Deterrence is not really 
a military concept; it is, essentially, a product of an area foreign even 
to the physical scientists who use it today. Psychologists, on the other 
hand, have long regarded the understanding and control of behavior 
and of attempts to influence behavior as within their discipline’s 
charter. 


1 Paper presented to American Psychological Association meetings, September 
1960 at symposium—Psychology and Policy in a Nuclear Age. Responsibility for 
the ideas included in the paper is the author's. They are not necessarily the official 
views of any organization to which he is attached. 
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Influence involves understanding. It involves or should involve 
the accurate perception of another and of one’s own impact upon him. 
One can influence unintentionally and in ways contrary to one’s 
explicit aims, as analysts have come to emphasize can occur in counter- 
transference. Both those stimuli that an organism reacts to positively 
and those that it reacts to negatively have side effects as well as direct 
effects. I suspect and hypothesize that attempts to influence others— 
including deterrence—magnify various indirect and non-immediate 
effects upon both the influencer and the influenced in interdependent 
societies. Deterrence has dangerous possibilities. Its contextual aspects, 
its side effects, the growing interdependence of the world, the accelera- 
ting growth of physical science all suggest the closeness of holocaust. 


Some Hypotheses 


The main points I shall make must be considered hypotheses; for 
example, the hypothesis that the world’s interdependence increases the 
probability of global nuclear conflict. Many countries today are led 
by frustrated and aggressive men. Conflict initiated by any one of 
them can spread, can achieve meaning as global conflict. The n-nation 
problem is with us because of interdependence. Similarly, we may 
hypothesize that the facts of inadvertent influence and conflicting 
requirements of policies increase the probability of conflict. It is almost 
impossible for the U.S. Executive to communicate with the Soviet 
Government, either tacitly or explicitly, without allies, the uncommitted 
nations, and the American Congress and the American people listening 
in. A policy that affects all of these groups in a satisfactory fashion is 
indeed difficult to construct. 

We live in a period of heightened conflict, of recurring crises. 
Mutual interpretations of the international relationship as competitive 
in the sense that only one side can win, may lead to a result where 
both sides lose, even if one side loses more than the other (Ratoosh, 
1960; Deutsch, 1960). There is evidence that periods of heightened 
tension, crises, lead to, and have led to, a simplification of cognitive 
structure, to a reduction in the number of goals and the number of 
perceived alternatives, as well as to frustration-produced aggression. 

World War I has been considered an accidental war. In a sense it 
was; it resulted from a crisis that the major decision makers of the 
world were unable to control. One political scientist, Robert North, is 
accumulating and analyzing much data which suggest that physical 
capabilities, the force levels, of the various nations were progressively 
ignored by decision makers as the crises preceding World War I inten- 
sified, an effect predictable from psychological research (Zinnes et 
al., 1960). 

The increasing momentum of physical science and technology 
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expressed both in the rate of invention and discovery, and in the 
decreasing lead time between invention and application may exacer- 
bate our powers for mutual destruction even though the annual rate 
of military expenditure decreases in absolute terms. Power for mutual 
destruction may increase at least 100-fold during the next decade. 

The situation could worsen for another contextual reason. Unques- 
tionably, the international situation is complex. Psychologists can 
feel justifiably discouraged when looking at the problem of deterrence 
because of the complexity of that subject. However, I suspect that 
the actions of any particular decision maker, if we know his role and 
the situation as he perceives it, can be explained in terms of relatively 
few variables. It is this hypothesis which I consider implicit in George 
Miller’s famous effort, “The Magical Number Seven—Plus or Minus 
Two” (Miller, 1956). 

However, international relations is so complex a subject that much 
thinking on it is inclined to be much too simple. It seems as if (another 
hypothesis) the more complex a subject, the more frequently people 
use simple terms to comprehend it, even to paralleling the 
occurrences in the “classic” western. In the classic western there are 
good and bad guys. Under contingent threat of violence good guys 
are supposed to remain firm, persistent, aggressive, while the bad guys 
either back down or are destroyed. The good guys, moreover, 
successfully deter or fight the bad guys, while the bad guys are 
invariably unsuccessful at deterring the good ones. In this dualistic 
paradigm, the employment of deterrence keeps the forces of evil in 
check, so that the forces of good may eventually wax and prosper. 
When we Americans apply this “helpful” model to international re- 
lations, we even know who the good guys are—we are. The Russians 
or the Chinese are the bad guys. The difficulty is that the Russians 
and the Chinese don’t know this and even can believe that they are 
the good guys and we the bad. 

Recently the psychological western has come along, in which even 
the hero admits his fears and may boast that he is a fervent coward. 
Even here, as in much of our present thinking, however, the situation 
is a zero sum or a constant sum affair, where always only one side wins 
and the other loses. Fortunately, psychologists have some awareness 
of the problems in studying emotionally loaded areas. 

Neither type of western, adult or classic, is necessarily descriptive 
of the real world. Fortunately, there is psychological research going 
on concerning mutually satisfying, or mutually destructive, relation- 
ships. There are studies of the effects of the employment of bilateral 
or unilateral threat on the perception of a situation as competitive or 
cooperative (Deutsch, 1960). Much of this work has been instigated 
by Thomas Schelling, a brilliant economist interested in game theory, 
negotiations, and international stability. Psychologists should con- 
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tribute much here. because orthodox game theorists often operate as if 
each player were governed by a single motive or were hyper-rational, 
that is, entirely consistent, assumptions patently incorrect and possibly 
even dangerous. 

The use of deterrence in a simple sense, the employment of tacit 
threat to control behavior, is far older than mankind. Mason (1959) 
has observed that Rhesus monkeys employ deterrence in a form of 
moral suasion. 

As employed in modern civilization, the concept of deterrence is 
a subtle notion where the deterred remains hostage for his own good 
behavior—hostageship being in this case a substitute for trust. The 
deterrence situation, moreover, is one where the responsibility or 
guilt for initiating action must contingently bloody the hands of the 
deterred. Thus, at least four concepts are present: That of the 
influence process, that of hostageship, that of trust, and that of responsi- 
bility, even personal responsibility. Psychologists actively study 
influence processes and trust (Hovland, 1954) and responsibility 
(Gough, 1952). The psychology of hostageship remains a relatively 
unexplored area although the concept of Thibaut and Kelly (1959) of 
“fate control” seems relevant here. As has already been suggested, the 
forces employed for influence may conceivably serve several other 
purposes, one being the reduction of those anxieties resulting from 
the fact that one is not so influential in dealing with another as he 
might be. 


Taxonomy of Deterrence 


Any taxonomy of deterrence should distinguish at least among 
three categories: the number of goals, objectives, or sought effects of 
deterrence; the means or instrumentalities employed to deter; and the 
processes of deterrence where deterrence is equated to influence. 


The effects sought influence specific actions taken in implementing 
a policy of deterrence. Some American political-military experts have 
sought to discourage a broad range of Soviet behaviors, while others 
would limit strategic deterrent efforts to preventing an attack upon 
the U.S. itself and handle other problems separately. The trend 
recently has been to reduce the number of purposes one seeks to 
achieve with a strategic nuclear force (its bandwidth). 


Historically, the threat of massive retaliation was to prevent not 
only the initiation of a deliberate, premeditated attack upon the U.S. 
but also the starting of limited wars, or even behaving in a provocative 
manner. The opposite military view of deterrence, one consonant with 
many present arms control schemes, sees our retaliatory force as 
preventing an attack upon a much smaller area, and imagines the 
employment of smaller forces with high explosive or tactical nuclear 
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weapons to deter or to block aggression in limited theatres. In any 
event, the U.S. would deter at most expansion of Soviet influence 
through the utilization of violence. The control of non-violent 
expansion of the Soviet empire is ordinarily considered outside the 
U.S. military mission. 

There is, moreover, currently a threshold of violence below which 
we are unlikely to act, and for which, therefore, deterrence has no 
meaning or significance. We also are unlikely to attack where we do not 
feel that we can be effective, as was the case in Hungary (or, as also 
was true in Hungary, where the threat to us is not great enough to 
mobilize our own energies, and so incite us to attack) (Nitze, 1958). 
But we do not always need a strong force to get involved in conflict. It 
is clear that U.S. ideology, the Weltanschauung of persons like John 
Foster Dulles and Harry Truman, may in part substitute for force capa- 
bility. It seems clear, for example, that President Truman sent U.S. 
troops into Korea after the North Koreans crossed the thirty-eighth 
parallel for ideological—or attitudinal—reasons rather than because 
U.S. force capability made the action an easy or a natural one. 

One may also distinguish among deterrent policies considered as 
means or instrumentalities. There are forces that must be used first 
or not at all because of their vulnerability to surprise attack. There 
are forces designed to attack first at the military installations of another 
so that he cannot strike back. Either kind of force is labelled a “first- 
strike” force and is alleged to be useful because its existence reduces 
the probability that limited wars will grow into global ones. 

“Second-strike” forces are those that have a high probability of 
remaining intact even after an enemy attack. Albert Wohlstetter 
(1954) of RAND first implied that the stability of international relation- 
ships must depend upon the size of these forces surviving the first 
attack. Second-strike capability is usually thought to depend upon 
factors that contribute to the weapon system invulnerability of the 
other's forces, such as mobility, dispersal, or hardening. It is 
interesting to wonder if Russian secrecy may not be equivalent at 
present to the hardening of some missile sites that goes on in our own 
country or the dispersal of others beneath the ocean. Second-strike 
forces need not be aimed at enemy missiles which may already have 
been fired before these retaliatory forces are used, nor need they have 
the accuracy necessary in first-strike missiles to destroy an enemy’s 
weapons. 

If one has a pure first-strike system, not useful if hit first, then he 
must strike first or waste his weapons. Other can realize that Actor 
must strike first or be helpless and that Actor's incentive to strike first 
may be greater for that reason; Other may strike first to prevent a 
situationally constructed catastrophe. 

The second-strike forces can be constructed so as to be useless 
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for eliminating another's missile systems, thus reducing the likelihood 
that they will be used to start a war. If, in addition, they can survive 
even without a fast response, it is possible that their existence reduces 
the probability of an accidental big war without changing the 
relative power positions of the large powers. 

To ask what processes are involved in deterrence is to imply that 
deterrence is a changing, dynamic situation, a series of events causally 
connected, a causal chain rather than a single set or network of circum- 
stances. We are faced with discovering the nature of a metric that 
can be applied to attempts to influence, and there is the related 
problem of deciding what constitutes an optimum force level. If you 
are interested in disarmament, you must face the problem of looking 
at sets of force levels that do not reduce the adequacy of either side to 
deal with situations that may develop. One is mightily concerned that 
changes in the relative power structure do not occur easily, for such 
changes intensify the instability of international relations and per- 
haps increase the probability of World War III. 

While it is certainly possible to think of deterrence as a process, 
and as an influence process that we may describe in terms of learning 
and decision theory, we do not easily arrive at the practical point of 
deciding what metric ought to be applied to it, nor are we able to 
think easily of what might constitute a minimum effective level of 
deterrence, under a given set of circumstances. It has been suggested 
elsewhere that the level could be, however, a small fraction of what 
we now have (Milburn, 1959). 

If one’s military force is very large, if it has a high and reliable 
“overkill” factor, then it may be useful for striking first and so may 
appear more provocative than otherwise. It is well known that threats 
and punishments have many side effects. They increase anxiety, for 
which the defense may be to respond aggressively; they reduce 
communication and so may lead to autistic hostility as Newcomb 
(1947) has observed; they frustrate and may lead to expressive rather 
than goal oriented behavior (Maier, 1949). Moreover, threats and 
punishment tend not to change underlying motivation. And aggressive 
responses may be greater when “face” or prestige is involved (Deutsch, 
1960), and when the perceived threat is larger (as North’s data 
suggests ). 

One would ordinarily expect that he could change the direction 
of behavior of another more effectively, not alone by blocking the 
other's subjective probability of achieving success in one direction, 
but by increasing the subjective probability for success, and even its 
meaning, for taking some other path or direction. Society works most 
effectively with juvenile delinquents when we try not only to make the 
expression of destructive, hostile impulses unprofitable and likely to 
result in punishment, but when we, in addition, can reward such 
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youth through and for constructive social activity, whether this latter 
involves engaging in intramural sports or taking on community jobs. 
We can seek to incorporate both expectation of contingent reward 
and the expectation of contingent punishment into an influence process 
broader than the “classical” deterrence one. Reward is, of course, an 
extremely complex subject when analyzed for the expected behavior 
of adults. For example, rewards from peers must often appear to the 
“rewarded” to be sacrifices to seem rewarding as Deutsch (1960b) 
has observed. Psychological dependency sometimes increases the ef- 
fectiveness of rewards as does the perception of status in the rewarder, 
and being rewarded increases one’s dependence upon another—the 
rewarder. However, being dependent upon another may be seen as 
the equivalent of being controlled by another, and therefore as both 
threatening and punishing. 

The idea of rewarding Soviet decision makers for going in the 
right direction implies that we can imagine a right direction, that we 
have goals or values with which their behaviors could be consonant. 
Whatever sets up “interfering responses” with behavior or the potential 
for behavior we dislike (fear) might be “rewarded,” e.g., when the 
Soviets harden missile sites, develop Polaris submarines (both second- 
strike capabilities) or decrease their use of violence or move toward 
a pluralistic or an “open” society. The idea of “right direction” implies 
causal consonance too, a notion that would seem to depend upon the 
development of a systematic body of theory covering the behavioral 
sciences generally. We can imagine looking for Soviet behaviors that 
we would like to see and that they would like to have too. The etholo- 
gists have emphasized that rewards, reinforcing. stimuli, must be 
defined by the S and not by E. 

Are there rewards—not “bribes” mind you, for aside from their 
psychological ineffectiveness, “bribe” smacks of appeasement—we 
could give the Soviets that would, by the process of giving, upset 
neither our allies nor neutrals nor the U.S. populace nor the U:S. 
Congress? Rewarding clearly implies knowledge of the motivations 
and values of the rewarded. Regardless of the time and effort of Bauer 
et al. (1959) to study Soviet values, we psychologists remain uncertain 
in this area. Beyond that, to what extent does the effectiveness of 
rewarding and the nature of effective reward vary with situations, with 
culture, or with personality? We just don’t know what we might. 


Decision Making Matrix 


Clearly, one may influence the whole decision making matrix that 
another faces, as well as having something to say about one’s own. 
The decision making matrix contains more than the expectation of 
rewards and punishments for certain contingent behaviors. It also 
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includes the decision maker's perceived alternatives to get to his 
pattern of goals as well as the expected gains and losses associated 
with each path. 

As Herbert Simon (1956) has observed, there is less need of an 
assumption that maximizing behavior leads to the most adaptive 
behavior toward one’s environment than we have supposed. When 
one is able to satisfice, in Simon’s terms, he can then move on to 
take care of other goals, so that one may expect changes in goal 
structure over time. What are satisficing limits for Soviet and Chinese 
decision makers? 


The notion of a dyadic matrix implies a mutual influence upon the 
nature and number of perceived alternatives and the character of 
expected outcomes. This is, of course, different from the game- 
theoretical influence that results from guessing (anticipating) the 
other's reaction. Not only do we change the subjective probabilities 
and expected utilities associated with certain outcomes for the Russians 
to make war look less promising and to make their expansion without 
the use of force look of more interest—at times we even build new 
paths for them—but, of course, they have similiar influences upon us. 


It is true that not all of our would-be rewards are rewarding to 
the other, any more than all of what we perceive to be threats punish 
the other. Moreover, what may threaten Russia effectively, may be 
welcomed by China. Mao has claimed that China would welcome 
World War III. We know so little that psychologizing in these areas 
remains naive. 


Summary 


The concept of an optimum level of deterrence has been relatively 
little explored. There is some reason to suppose that, depending upon 
our purposes, force-level needed for successful strategic deterrence 
can be quite small. Presumably a deterrent force would deter, at most, 
expansion of Soviet influence through violence. The control of non- 
violent expansion would be outside of the U.S. military mission as 
ordinarily conceived. Moreover, there is, at present, a threshold of 
violence below which we are unlikely to act and for which deterrence 
has no significance. 


Deterrence, even in the forms I have described it, is not an end 
in itself. It is, at least, an effective means for decreasing the 
probability of war and preserving what we value in the present 
situation. At most, deterrence can be a step toward considerable 
reduction in the military establishments of the nations of the world. In 
any event, it is an area where psychology and psychologists can make 
a profound contribution. 
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An Analysis of the Cold War Mentality 


Charles E. Osgood 


University of Illinois 


The dynamics of our present policy—mutual deterrence through 
fear of retaliation—and the arms race it engenders are actually 
increasing, rather than decreasing, the threat to our biological survival. 
But what about the survival of our way of life? I think it can be shown 
that the complementary conditions of external threat and internal 
regulation operate to weaken democracy at home and strengthen totali- 
tarianism abroad. And what about feasibility? Is it conceivable that 
balance on the teetering see-saw of deterrence can be maintained over 
the long haul, greased as it is with human fallibility, particularly as 
more and more nations get into the act? 

Most Americans who think about it at all, and I'm sure most 
Russians as well, are aware of the danger in our present course. Yet 
they feel impelled along it with a certain sense of inevitability. It will 
be the main purpose of this paper to suggest some of the mechanisms 
in human thinking that create this sense of inevitability and the 
resultant bankruptcy of policy. 


Psycho-logic 

The first cognitive mechanism I want to discuss is psycho-logic. 
Over the past two decades a great deal of social psychological research 
—by Heider, Newcombe, Festinger, Cartwright and Haray, Abelson 
and Rosenberg, Osgood and Tannenbaum, and others—has been 
converging on a conclusion about human thinking that common sense 
had already isolated as “the consistency of little minds.” Whenever 
cognitively inconsistent elements are brought together in assertions, 
stress toward consistency is produced; resolutions of this stress typically 
are those requiring a minimum of cognitive restructuring. Thus if we 
like Ike, and he happens to praise some congressman from Timbuktu, 
the minimum restructuring is toward making the relatively unknown 
congressman a more favorable figure. But if Khrushchev were to 
comment on this congressman's sound ideas—a type of assertion 
popularly known as the “kiss of death’—then psychologically—but not 
logically—there would be pressure toward discounting these ideas. The 
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fact that psycho-logic may sometimes lead to valid conclusions does 
not validate the process. 

Psycho-logic contributes to the over-simplified “two-valued orien- 
tation” stressed by general semantics. It runs rampant in the area of 
international relations, where the usual corrective process of reality- 
testing is difficult to apply, and it underlies what Robert Colborn 
(1960) an editor of Business Week, has called “the corrupting myth of 
an apocalyptic world struggle between Communism and some inde- 
scribable side of the angels.” Psycho-logic makes Bogey Men of the 
opponents in every human conflict: If WE are good, kind, fair and so 
on, then cognitive consistency requires that THEY (THE ENEMY) 
must be equally bad, cruel, unfair and so on through the opposites of 
all traits we attribute to ourselves. The Bogey Man conception both 
justifies aggressive behavior on our own part and nullifies any non- 
aggressive ploys by the opponent. 

Once the fundamental evaluative polarity has been established, 
psycho-logic operates subtly but continuously on the interpretation of 
all subsequent in-coming information. One effect is to push both sides 
steadily down reciprocal paths of self-delusion. In our own case, 
observe the alacrity and near-universality with which our media people 
two years ago jumped on the “blame it all on Khrushchev” bandwagon 
even before the dust of the Summit fiasco had settled, at the expense of 
healthy self-criticism. Or witness the ease with which we have 
accepted the official interpretation that the demonstrations in Japan 
were Communist-inspired. As a recent visitor to that country, I can 
testify to the intense pacifist attitude there and the legitimate anxiety 
about again being the target for atomic bombs. (Incidentally, the 
names of two popular brands of cigarettes there are “Peace” and 
“Hope”) Another effect is the setting up of double standards of 
morality. Exactly the same behavior is moral if WE do it but immoral 
if THEY do it. Why? Because different motives are attributed to WE 
and THEY in keeping with psycho-logic. Witness the debate over the 
U-2 spy-plane incident; it is legitimate for us to spy on them in order to 
defend the Free World from treacherous surprise attack; but since 
they view themselves as peace-loving, not treacherous, our justification 
is incredible and our behavior aggressive in their eyes. 

Many recent travelers to Russia, including statesmen and scholars, 
have been impressed by the “mirror image” of our own attitudes they 
find there. Information obtained by USIA confirms this picture. They 
blame their aggressive behavior on us just as we blame ours on them. 
I believe that we must accept their protestations of good faith as 
genuine. Cutting the Russian Bogey down to more realistic size and 
shape will enable us to search for fresh alternatives; accepting it at 
face value reinforces the belief that we have no choice but to pursue 
the tension-arms race spiral to its grim conclusion. 
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Relativity of Human Judgment 


Another cognitive mechanism contributing to controversy is the 
relativity of human judgment. What a person perceives as “neutral” 
or “normal” on any dimension of judgment depends upon the range of 
relevant objects to which he has been exposed. These norms, taken 
together, constitute his “frame of reference” for judging subsequent 
objects. Consistent shifts in the range of input events produce gradual 
“drift” in our norms. Stimuli which deviate only slightly from the 
norm tend to assimilate with it, and the differences are minimized; 
stimuli which deviate a great deal produce a contrast effect, and 
differences are exaggerated. Scientific underpinnings for these notions 
can be found in classic psychophysical investigations of the time error 
and of the effects of anchor-points, set and context generally. More 
recently we have studies by Helson (1948) on adaptation level, by 
Johnson (1955) on the generalization of reference scales, and by 
Hovland, Harvey and Sherif (1957), Peak (1958) and others on the 
phenomena of assimilation and contrast in social as well as physical 
judgments. 

We are seldom aware of our own norms—they are projected 
outward as the natural design of the universe. When Ego unconsciously 
assumes Alter to share his frame of reference, it is natural to think of 
him as evil, dishonest, or at least abnormal in some way when he calls 
“straight” what to Ego is obviously “crooked” and considers “tasty” 
what to Ego is obviously “distasteful.” One could perhaps scale degrees 
of social sophistication—of being “civilized,” if you will—in terms of 
awareness of judgmental relativity. It is the sensitive, not “ugly” Ameri- 
can who realizes that his own judgments on the tasty-distasteful and 
even the moral-immoral scale are just as arbitrary as those of the 
Mexican or Hindu. Nor are we ordinarily aware of the gradual drift in 
our own norms under the pressure of changing events; it is always the 
things and people ‘out there’ that are changing while we remain the 
bedrock of constancy and stability. During the past decade we have 
gradually adapted to the horror of mass extinction to a point where we 
can read with complete equanimity that a certain general has been 
assigned the task of selecting the strategic, not tactical, targets in 
Russia at which our nuclear missiles will be aimed. 

To fully appreciate the location of our own social norms it is 
necessary to get outside the frame of reference provided by our own 
mass media. During the past few months I have spent considerable 
time outside this country in connection with some cross-cultural 
research we are doing. I read foreign newspapers avidly and I found 
them full of refreshing heresy, at least as far as East-West relations 
were concerned, to the extent that I was moved to wish, with Robert 
Burns: 
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“O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 


We have behind us a long and dismal history of unsuccessful nego- 
tiations with the Russians. It is psycho-logical to blame this all on 
the intractability of the Communists, but the cognitive mechanism we 
are discussing operates on both sides and contributes to negotiation 
failures. A demonstration I first observed in Walter Miles’ laboratory 
at Yale seems peculiarly a propos here: Two bars of light, arranged 
in the form of an X, are alternately illuminated at a rate optimum for 
producing the phi-phenomenon, here an apparent rotation of a single 
bar from one position to the other. If the bars are initially presented 
at right angles, the observer is about equally likely to perceive a 
vertical “rocking” motion or a horizontal “teetering” motion. But now 
suppose the bars are first presented in a vertical orientation and, while 
the observer watches, are gradually separated? The “rocking” motion 
persists considerably past the point of objective balance, “rocking” 
more and more wildly until at least it breaks into a narrow “teetering” 
motion. 

East-West negotiations are at least analogous to what might be 
expected from two naive observers of this phenomenon trying to agree 
on the angle of objective balance—when one always starts from the 
vertical orientation and the other always from the horizontal. Nego- 
tiators for both parties, to some extent, and the presses and publics 
which support them to a greater extent, approach the conference table 
with reciprocally biased perceptions of what is equable—to say 
nothing of “one-upmanship,” the pervasive “self-fulfilling prophecy,” 
and the fact that they are more concerned with the people back home 
than the people across the table. Successful negotiations require 
commitment prior to action, and under conditions of increasing fear 
and distrust it is hard to see how much of significance can be achieved. 


Cognitive Stereotypy 


The last mechanism I want to mention is cognitive stereotypy. 
The basic psychological notion here is that, beyond some optimum 
level, increased motivation serves not only to further energize the 
organism, but also to restrict its capacity to select alternatives within 
response hierarchies. Given the multiplicative relation between drive 
and habit-strength, the most probable alternatives become even more 
so, relatively, while the less probable become even less so. Since the 
behavioral system seems to be organized throughout in terms of hier- 
archical alternatives, heightened motivation and emotion serve to pro- 
duce stereotypy in perception, interpretation, and association as well 
as in overt behavior. The scientific underpinnings here are implicit 
in Hull’s behavior theory and explicit in the more recent work of 
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Spence and his associates (1958); Hebb (1955) and others have 
provided tie-ins with the neurophysiology of the activation systems; I 
have previously utilized these notions in analyzing the motivational 
dynamics of language behavior (1957). 

One effect of drive-produced stereotypy is that it reduces capacity 
to solve problems. Problem situations are more or less defined by the 
fact that the dominant, habitual responses don’t work. If they did, 
there obviously wouldn't be any problem. A normally intelligent rac- 
coon trying to get out from under a stinging shower will persistently 
bang its head against a locked door that used to be open, completely 
ignoring free passageways to left and right. In analogous fashion, 
nations today are lumbering down the one habitual path to “security” 
—bigger and better weapons—gathering as they go tensions which 
make it less and less possible to conceive of any other alternatives. 
Being the habitual response to external threat, this course is felt to 
be “realistic.” Unfortunately, anthropologists are familiar with cultures 
that, through blind adherence to practices that once were realistic, 
have gradually committed suicide. I think that we are in exactly the 
same spot: we are continuing to practice rites and rituals of inter- 
national relations that were developed in and were appropriate to the 
past, firmly believing them to be realistic in a nuclear age which 
renders them suicidal. 


Another effect of heightened motivation is foreshortening of 
perspective. In general, as we trace the course of evolution and 
particularly the development of the cortex, we find higher species 
capable of maintaining longer delays, employing more extended 
foresight, and striving for more remote goals. But emotion has the 
effect of primitivizing this capacity. The motivational conditions of 
controversy, e.g., our present tensions-arms race dilemma, are precisely 
those designed to restrict perspective. Thus we find that the truly 
magnificent achievements of human science, achievements that soon 
may free us from earthly bondage and catapult us toward the stars, 
seem to have significance only within the petty framework of the cold 
war. Our leaders seem fixated on the immediate goal of passing the 
Russians in total military deterrent power without asking, as Milburn 
(1959) has, whether being able to annihilate an enemy ten or a 
hundred times over deters him much more than being able to annihi- 
late him just once. And no one in this mad scramble pauses to even 
consider the obvious next question: when and how does all this end? 
Surely a policy that, at best, can offer us nothing more than a world 
everlastingly poised for mutual destruction, held together by nothing 
more than mutual fear, cannot be the last word. 
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Alternatives to War 


What we need, and that most urgently, is an enlivened search for 
new alternatives to war as a means of resolving human conflicts. The 
military technology of the nuclear age has made war intolerable, but 
not improbable unfortunately. The hopeful thing is that human 
societies are highly diversified and adaptive systems, and democratic 
institutions in particular have built-in techniques for discovering 
solutions to new problems as they arise, if they are allowed to operate. 
The cold war mentality we have been analyzing inhibits policy 
innovation while it intensifies the tensions-arms race dilemma. However, 
simply having public insight into these mechanisms can do much to 
dispel their effectiveness. In this connection, the communications media 
have a most important role to play. 


The more one thinks about various alternatives to war—about the 
difficulties in achieving bilateral agreements on significant issues by 
negotiation, about keeping the competition implicit in Khrushchev's 
“peaceful coexistence” peaceful, about the infeasibility of complete 
unilateral disarmament given existing attitudes and beliefs—the more 
one feels forced toward the conclusion that surrender of national 
sovereignty to some form of world government offers the only 
permanent solution. Technological developments in communications, 
transportation and all other forms of human interdependence—to say 
nothing of weaponry—have not merely made world government 
feasible but absolutely essential if we are to survive. The problem is 
this: how can we halt, and then put into reverse, the present tensions- 
arms race spiral, thereby creating an atmosphere of mutual trust in 
which steps toward world government will be taken? 


Graduated Reciprocation in Tension-reduction 


In large part because of the cold war mentality, very little at- 
tention has been given to the full range of policies involving unilateral 
action. In the last few paragraphs available to me, I wish to sketch 
in the outline of a possible “psychological primer,” a policy of gradu- 
ated reciprocation in tension-reduction which I have discussed in 
more detail in a recent issue of Conflict Resolution (1959). 


Just as the arms race itself is a form of unilateral but reciprocative 
tension-increasing activity, one can conceive of unilateral but recipro- 
cative tension-decreasing activity. One side would announce both its 
intention to take a certain tension-reducing step as of a certain date 
and the reciprocation expected from the other, but the step would be 
taken regardless of prior commitment to reciprocate. The actions 
taken by each side would be graduated in degree of risk potential 
according to the reciprocation obtained or not obtained irom the 
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other. Whereas Kissinger’s Plan (1957) would use our capacity for 
massive nuclear retaliation as the psychological buffer for “war as 
usual” with all of the danger that playing with fire implies, the policy 
I am suggesting would use this same capacity as the psychological 
support for tension-decreasing steps. It would, therefore, hold out at 
least the hope of ultimately eliminating the nuclear deterrents them- 
selves, something not even envisaged in our present policy. 

The interesting point is that both the United States and Russia 
have been making tentative unilateral gestures over the past few years. 
These gestures have been largely abortive because they were not gradu- 
ated and continued as part of a consistent, carefully thought-out policy, 
rather they were used more as ammunition in the cold war; they were 
not publicly announced in advance of their commission; the possible 
forms of reciprocation were not spelled out. I am convinced that if as 
little as one cent out of every “defense” dollar were earmarked for 
intensive study of non-aggressive resolutions of conflict, effective 
programs could be devised. Is this too much to spend for the search 
and evaluation of new alternatives? Perhaps it is. According to a 
speech by Mr. Kennedy, then a U.S. Senator sponsoring a new peace 
agency, our government has been giving practically no support to non- 
military defense studies and has provided our negotiators with woefully 
inadequate preparations; as if we had already accepted the inevitability 
of a military resolution. 

Graduated reciprocation in tension-reduction seeks its justi- 
fication in social science considerations. It assumes that if carefully 
graduated unilateral actions were maintained over a sufficient period, 
pressures of public opinion both internal and external would force 
reciprocation. It assumes that the Russians are more like us than like 
Bogey Men, that they would like to find a way out of this mess as much 
as we would, that their motivations are derived more from insecurity 
than from the urge to world domination. Their persistent championing 
of “peaceful coexistence” despite the opposition of their Chinese 
colleagues, indicates a faith that their way of life would win out in 
non-military competition for men’s minds; this is an encouraging thing, 
because we are convinced, or should be, that our way of life will win 
out under conditions of peaceful coexistence. 

In the last analysis, the problems we face are those of human 
nature and human relationships. The technology that our monkey 
ingenuity has produced merely exacerbates them, offering neither 
explanations nor solutions. The problems thus fall squarely into the 
lap of the social sciences, including psychology; the physicists and 
engineers who have been most vocal on these issues have simply been 
trying to do our job for us and I don’t think as well as we could do it 
ourselves. Albert Einstein (1946) once put it in words that might 
have been written today: “Our world is threatened by a crisis whose 
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extent seems to escape those within whose power it is to make major 
decisions for good or evil. The unleashed power of the atom has 
changed everything except our ways of thinking. Thus we are drifting 
toward a catastrophe beyond comparison. We shall require a sub- 
stantially new manner of thinking if mankind is to survive.” 
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Emotional and Motivational Aspects of 
the Disarmament Problem 


Jerome D. Frank, M.D. 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital 


Western nations today seem to be caught up in a maladaptive 
response to threat which seems analogous to that shown by certain 
mental patients in that the methods used to deal with a problem 
aggravate instead of solve it. The problem facing all nations today is 
how to assure human survival and achieve security in the face of 
massive, unprecedented threat posed by nuclear weapons. It is 
generally agreed that disarmament must be part of any solution. As 
the unanimous resolution of the United Nations Assembly of November 
2, 1959 puts it: “the question of general and complete disarmament is 
the most important one facing the world today.” So far, attempts to 
solve this question have consisted not of moves towards disarmament, 
but of the competitive development and accumulation of nuclear, 
chemical, and biological weapons of mass destruction. Thus the means 
by which nations try to diminish the peril posed by modern weapons 
serve to increase it. Never have the nations of the world spent so much 
on armaments in an effort to achieve security, and never have they 
been so insecure. 

One can find similar behavior in psychiatric patients, like the 
alcoholic who increases his anxiety and depression by trying to combat 
these feelings through drink, which aggravates them. It therefore may 
be worthwhile to explore possible parallels between the motivations 
and behavior of nations and individuals, recognizing, of course, that 
such analogies have only limited applicability (Frank, 1960). 


The Nature of the Nuclear Threat 


The unprecedented nature of the threat lies in the literally unlimit- 
ed destructive power of nuclear weapons. This means that there can 
never be an adequate defense against them. There can be no passive 
defense because the attacker can always mount an attack sufficiently 
powerful to overcome it. By setting up certain arbitrary limitations, 
such as that the size of a nuclear attack shall be limited to 2500 mega- 
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tons, it is possible to show that if certain drastic conditions are met— 
in itself highly unlikely—a country might survive a nuclear war. But 
the enemy is not bound by these limitations. America and Russia 
might choose to mount a 10,000 megaton attack against each other, in 
which case 75% to 80% of Americans and Russians would be killed 
outright and the rest would die within 2 years of radiation poisoning. 
“You might as well cross off both Russia and the United States from 
the map.” (Glass, 1960, p. 11.) 

Nor is it likely that there will ever be a successful active defense 
against these weapons, for the same thought processes which perfect 
a defense against a weapon at the same time devise ways of thwarting 
the defense. For example, we are now trying to develop a system for 
intercepting missiles through plotting their trajectories, and at the 
same time developing missiles which do not follow predictable tra- 
jectories. We boast of our means of confusing Russian radar, but they, 
of course, will be able to confuse ours equally well. 

In the days of conventional weapons, a defense which worked 
reasonably well was good enough. Because of the massive destructive 
power of nuclear weapons, this is no longer true. Now a defense would 
have to be at least ninety percent effective—a level of effectiveness 
never achieved in history; and the likelihood of its being achieved 
when technology is advancing at such a fantastically rapid rate seems 
extremely remote. 

Finally, the knowledge of how to make nuclear, bacteriological 
and chemical weapons will never be lost. Therefore even if universal 
disarmament were achieved, it would always be possible for a nation 
secretly to build a few and blackmail its unarmed neighbors with them. 

These considerations and others force one to a drastic conclusion, 
which has been succinctly stated in the following unanimous statement 
of 28 leading scientists from 8 nations: “In the end, only the absolute 
prevention of war will preserve human life and civilization in the face 
of chemical and bacteriological as well as nuclear weapons. No ban 
of a single weapon, no agreement that leaves the general threat of war 
in existence, can protect mankind sufficiently.” (Proceedings of the 
Pugwash Conference, 1959, pp. 5-6.) 


Some Maladaptive Responses to the Nuclear Threat 


Before considering the possibilities that mankind might achieve 
the goal of the abolition of war, it may be well briefly to review 
some of the current responses to the threat posed by modern weaponry 
which are steadily propelling humanity towards disaster. These may be 
grouped into responses which have always been maladaptive, unreason- 
able, and known to make trouble, and those which always worked in 
a past but now for the first time in human history will not work any 
onger. 
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The grossly maladaptive responses have been described elsewhere 
(Frank, 1960; Osgood, 1959; Singer, 1958) so they will be merely 
mentioned here. Particularly important ones are: 

I. Ignoring the danger. This is easy to do because it lies outside 
the experience of most of humanity. The human imagination has a 
remarkable capacity to make remote contingencies real, but it seems 
unable to grasp the immediacy and extent of the danger posed by 
weapons which do not impinge on any of the senses and whose full 
devastating power has never been actually experienced. The tendency 
to ignore the threat is reinforced by habituation and denial. 

2. Habituation. Over and over again in the past 15 years we have 
initially recoiled in horror from a weapons development, only to accept 
it calmly a few years later. We finally managed to become inured to 
the deaths of tens of thousands in a firebomb raid by the end of World 
War II. Now we consider with equanimity the deaths of millions. The 
point scarcely requires elaboration. 

3. Denial. One common response to an overwhelming threat is 
“denial” in the clinical sense—that is, a refusal to admit the threat 
into awareness. Denial is not always pathological. The inability of 
most persons to contemplate their own deaths may be psychologically 
healthy. But denial in the form of failing to face the threat posed 
by modern weapons seriously impedes efforts to resolve the problem 
they present. Denial in this sense may take subtle forms. One is what 
David Riesman has termed “one man chess.” (Personal communication, 
March 1960) Each country plots its moves without considering what 
the moves of the enemy might be. For example, Senator Aiken, when 
told of the Russian threat to our bases abroad, is quoted as saying: “The 
first rocket to fall on the soil of our allies would be the signal for a rain 
of rockets on Russia.” (Aiken, 1960, p. 1.) One looks in vain for the 
remainder of the thought “and a rain of Russian rockets on us.” 

A more subtle form of denial is a fallacious appeal to history: 
With the advent of each new weapon alarmists prophesied that it 
would destroy mankind and they were wrong; so those who say that 
nuclear, biological, and chemical weapons threaten the existence of 
humanity are probably also wrong. The fallacy lies in the proportionate 
increase in destructive energy made available by splitting the atom. 
At the dawn of history, when men killed each other with clubs and 
stones, a blow could scarcely kill more than one person. By 1944 
mankind had so improved the destructiveness of weapons that an 
average firebomb raid on Japan killed four thousand. Thus the killing 
power of weapons increased by a factor of four thousand over half a 
million years or so. Today a moderate nuclear raid could kill fifty 
million people and nuclear weapons could be made in sufficient 
quantity to wipe out the entire human race. This represents an 
increase in destructive power over the most deadly non-atomic 
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weapons by a factor of somewhere between 12,500 and infinity in a 
scant half-generation. Those who prophesy disaster, and their like- 
minded forebears, are in the position of the boy who cries “Wolf” too 
often, so that when the wolf really comes no one believes him. 

4. The effects of strong emotion. To the extent that we do not 
succeed in ignoring or denying the threat of modern weapons of mass 
destruction, we are made anxious by them. As is well known, anxiety 
and other forms of emotional tension tend to diminish flexibility of 
thinking and lead to a narrowing of alternatives. They also shorten 
the time perspective so that the anxious or emotionally aroused person 
clutches at measures which afford immediate relief despite the certain- 
ty that they will lead to increased suffering in the future. Like the 
alcoholic who uses alcohol to gain brief but immediate relief even 
though he knows it will eventually kill him, nations respond to each 
new threat by increasing the arms budget, which yields momentarily 
heightened feelings of security at the cost of increasing the likelihood 
and magnitude of ultimate disaster. 

At the group level emotional tension is most seriously reflected 
in the formation of the stereotype of “the enemy.” Whoever we are 
and whoever the enemy is, we gradually assume all the virtues and 
they become the incarnation of everything evil. Once we have cast 
another group in the role of the enemy, we know that they are to be 
distrusted. We then tend to twist all their communications to fit our 
belief. 

The mutual distrust of enemies has two dangerous consequences. 
First, it tends to disrupt communication between them. Since the 
enemy is viewed as so diabolically clever, each side fears that the 
other will be able to use improved communications to its advantage. 
I am not suggesting that some enemies do not deserve to be mistrusted. 
But disruption of communication prevents gaining information which 
would help to rectify any incorrect perceptions of one’s opponent. The 
second and greatest danger of the mutual stereotype of the enemy is 
that it tends to make itself come true by virtue of the mechanism of 
the “self-fulfilling prophecy” (Merton, 1957), which operates at both 
individual and group levels. Enemies may not be untrustworthy to 
begin with, but if the mutual posture lasts long enough, they eventu- 
ally become so, as each acts in such a way as to justify the other's 
suspicion. 


*tAdaptive” Responses to the Nuclear Threat 


The pathological, maladaptive nature of the responses described 
above is readily apparent. Therefore they are relatively easy to 
identify. More difficult to detect, and therefore perhaps ultimately 
more difficult to deal with, are oe to threat which have been 
highly adaptive in the past. Therefore they appear eminently reason- 
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able and right today, though they are as maladaptive as the others in 
the face of weapons of limitless destructive capacity. Three of these 
warrant special comment because they are evoked by all conflict 
situations. They represent very ne omen aspects of human nature, 
and any scheme for the abolition of war must include ways of taking 
them into account. They are the belief that superior destructive force 
is the final arbiter of conflict, the propensity to fight for one’s ideals 
to the point of death, and the fact that any sign of weakness or fear 
encourages an opponent to attack. 

1. International relations since time immemorial have been based 
on the fact that in a showdown, conflicts are won by the side possessing 
superior destructive force. Although behavior guided by this premise 
has regularly led to war, outcomes of armed conflicts have confirmed 
it, at least until the twentieth century. The intellectual conviction that 
no one can win a nuclear war in the sense of gaining the ends for 
which he fought can make little headway against agelong human 
experience to the contrary. So national leaders still speak of winning 
the nuclear arms race as if this statement made sense. 


2. Ina conflict one must be prepared to give one’s life for one’s 
ideals and beliefs. Whether in the long run the willingness of people 
to die for their ideals has been good or bad for mankind is debatable. 
The world would certainly be a poorer place today were it not for 
religious, national, and intellectual martyrs who sacrificed their lives 
for their convictions, but this propensity has also led to catastrophic 
conflicts over differences in ideologies which now seem utterly trivial, 
such as whether God is Unitarian or Trinitarian. None the less, when 
patriotic orators evoke the image of Patrick Henry, who preferred 
death to loss of liberty, most Americans feel a reponsive thrill. Unfor- 
tunately a man can no longer die in battle for his ideals without 
dragging millons of people after him who have no choice in the matter. 
Nor can his death in a nuclear war possibly preserve the ideals for 
which he gave his life. However, any solution to the problems posed 
by weapons of mass destruction must permit people to sacrifice their 
lives, if necessary, for their beliefs, but in such a way that there is 
some hope of the sacrifice succeeding. 


3. One must not show fear in the face of the enemy. There is no 
question as to the soundness of this principle, for fear undoubtedly 
encourages aggression. The time-hallowed way to maintain one's 
courage in the face of the enemy is to proclaim one’s willingness to 
die for his cause, and demonstrate by shows of strength and other 
means that he will not be intimidated. The series of Russian and 
American reactions precipitated by the shooting down of the U-2 
illustrate this response all too clearly. Each truculent gesture on one 
side evokes a corresponding one from the other, as a demonstration 
to itself and the other country that it cannot be intimidated. A world 
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from which war has been abolished would have to include means for 
showing that one is not afraid, other than piling up arms. 


Psychological Aspects of a World Without War 


The crucial first step, psychologically, towards the ultimate 
abolition of war is the acceptance of the falsity of the first premise on 
which the policy of all nations today is based—that superior destruc- 
tive force is the ultimate means of settling conflict. That is, one must 
begin one’s thinking by ruling out resort to violence. The challenge 
is to devise non-violent means for resolving problems hitherto solved 
by war. This does not mean the abolition of conflict, but rather 
placing one’s faith in the development of non-violent means of 
persuading, or even coercing, an opponent which have a chance of 
succeeding even if he has and is prepared to use superior destructive 
force. 

The major ground for hope that this goal can be achieved lies in the 
actual demonstrations in recent years of the effectiveness of non-violent 
methods against an opponent who possessed and was prepared to 
use superior force. These include the non-violent campaigns in 
Norway and Denmark which demoralized the Nazi troops so badly 
that they had to be frequently rotated, the refusal of some Russian 
soldiers to fire on unarmed East Germans at the cost of their own lives, 
and, above all, the success of two large-scale, carefully planned non- 
violent campaigns—Gandhi’s for Indian independence and Martin 
Luther King’s for bus desegregation in Montgomery, Alabama. It 
seems probable that these leaders achieved a genuine break-through 
in human affairs, which we have barely begun to exploit. After the 
fact it is easy to explain away the success of these campaigns on the 
basis of certain special circumstances. The significant point is that 
in two different cultures both worked, when no one would have 
predicted their success in advance. This at least raises the hope that 
other successful non-violent ways of waging conflict can be developed 
for other situations, including even the arena of international conflict. 

Because of the special conditions surrounding these campaigns, 
it is unwise to generalize from them, but in terms of this discussion 
they have at least demonstrated the possibility of meeting the needs 
mentioned above without threat of or resort to violence. Both these 
campaigns showed that non-violent methods of conducting conflict 
require as great a degree of dedication as violent ones, including the 
sacrifice of one’s life. And the martyr would at least know his sacrifice 
might help to realize the aim for which he made it, as sacrifice of one’s 
life in a nuclear war cannot. 

Gandhi and King also succeeded in creating a set of group stand- 
ards which made refusal to resort to violence a means of demonstrating 
one’s fearlessness, thereby removing it from the context of cowardice. 
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Thus commitment to non-violent ways of resolving international 
disputes would immediately take disarmament out of the context of 
weakness and surrender. Disarming would become part of an over-all 
plan of promulgating our ideals, rather than a move away from them. 

Finally, commitment to non-violence would take the teeth out of 
the threat of nuclear blackmail. That is, a world organized along 
non-violent lines would contain very powerful deterrents against any 
nation which was tempted to reinvoke the specter of superior destruc- 
tive force. In such a world institutional means of resolving conflicts 
peaceably would have been developed, the standard of living would 
be rapidly rising as resources formerly squandered on armaments 
were expended for human welfare, and all peoples would be rejoicing 
in their release from fear of annihilation. Any government that con- 
templated taking advantage of the general disarmament to blackmail 
another country through threat of force would face extremely un- 
pleasant consequences. First of all, such a move would have a pro- 
foundly demoralizing effect within the country that made it. Even 
an absolutely ruthless dictatorship cannot make major changes in 
policy overnight without consideration of the feelings of the population. 
An even more serious consequence would be that every country of 
the world would rearm as rapidly as possible and the aggressor would 
be the enemy of them all. Since the countries would still know how 
to make weapons of limitless destructive power and since some of 
these weapons—notably bacteriological ones—are very cheap and 
easy to produce, the government which threatened violence would 
have to be prepared to police the entire world. Finally, she would 
know that she would meet stubborn non-violent resistance in the 
countries she occupied. 

There are powerful positive and negative incentives for applying 
ourselves to the development of means of non-violent solution of con- 
flict. The negative incentive is that modern weapons of mass destruc- 
tion have left no other alternative. As Dr. C. F. von Weizsacker, the 
eminent German physicist-philosopher, put it at a recent conference: 
“Renunciation of violence is no longer a pious hope but a necessity. 
The only question is whether it will come before or after a catastro- 
phe.” (Personal communication, July 1959) 


The positive incentive is the dazzling vista that opens up for man- 
kind once our imaginations, freed from preoccupation with mutual 
annihilation, can turn to developing the constructive potentialities of 
the vast power now at our disposal. 
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Personality Dynamics and Social 
Conflict’ 


Ross Stagner 
Wayne State University 


“Wars begin in the minds of men” asserts the UNESCO charter. 
This is, of course, a view widely held outside of our profession as well 
as within it. Mr. George F. Kennan, distinguished analyst of foreign 
policy, has also stressed the psychological determinants of American 
activities. In 1954 he wrote, “It is precisely these subjective factors— 
factors relating to the state of mind of many of our own people— 
rather than the external circumstances, that seem to constitute the 
most alarming component of our situation. It is such things as the 
lack of flexibility in outlook, the stubborn complacency about ourselves 
and our society, the frequent complusion to extremism, the persistent 
demand for absojute solutions . . . it is these things in the American 
character that give added gravity to a situation which would in any 
case be grave enough” (Kennan, 1954, p. 32). 

We may appropriately enough note that Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
whose rigidity Kennan was implicitly criticizing, had in 1938 taken a 
stand on the same basis as Kennan. Dulles wrote, “there has been a 
grave misconception of the nature of peace. Peace has been identified 
with the status quo, stability with rigidity” (Dulles, 1939, p. ix). And 
elsewhere he stated, “The human race craves certainty and pre- 
cision . . . . It treats the world as a basket in which are placed 
packages, each wrapped, labeled and tied in its separate container 
... (Dulles, 1939, p. 156). “The ambitious and dynamic powers 
bitterly resent a dominant world philosophy under which peace and 
international morality are equated with the preservation of rigidities 
which for long operated, as they believe, to protect selfishness and to 
prolong inequities” (Dulles, 1939, pp. 162-163). 


Some readers may suspect that I have chosen this quotation from 
our late Secretary of State because of his emphasis on the craving for 


1 This paper, in essentially its present form, was delivered as the Presidential 
Address to the American Psychological Association’s Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology on September 2, 1960. 
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certainty and related rigidity. This suspicion is justified. I want to 
deal with problems of social conflict in the framework of a homeo- 
static conception of human nature, and an emphasis on perception as 
a major process. Let me remind you of only a few basic assumptions 
which will assume considerable importance in the analysis. 


A Homeostatic Conception of Human Nature 


According to this view, the dominant principle in the behavior of 
living organisms is the maintenance of certain vital constancies of the 
internal environment—that is, the steady states of oxygen, food, water, 
and other essentials for survival. In the service of these constancies 
man creates a predictable environment, in the physical world, by 
way of agriculture, housing, economic systems, and the like; in his 
personal world by way of the perceptual constancies. He learns to 
adapt to the changing aspects of physical reality, distorting sensory 
inputs to correspond to the most probable physical object. He creates a 
constant perceptual environment, and as far as possible he stabilizes 
the physical and social milieu within which he lives. Some individuals 
even come to value the ideological environment which they associate 
with survival, and mobilize energy to resist change in this structure of 
institutions, beliefs, and values (Stagner, 1961, pp. 69-86). 

The specific application of this thesis which I shall propose in 
this paper is that man comes to value his nation, or other social group, 
as an essential part of his environment, and mobilizes energy to pro- 
tect it. Further, as a part of this process, he distorts the input of infor- 
mation in such a fashion as to protect valued aspects of his social 
environment, and these distortions contribute in no small degree to 
the intensity and bitterness of social conflicts. The rigidity referred to 
by Messrs. Kennan and Dulles is a key aspect of this distortion. 

In this connection it is important, I think, to clarify a source of 
confusion which sometimes creeps into discussions of homeostasis. 
Man needs a predictable environment, a stable milieu, within which 
he can function. But this is not to say that he wants to make the same 
responses over and over. It is not uniformity of behavior, but an 
environment within which he can anticipate the consequences of 
behavior, which is essential. 

In an agrarian civilization, man’s need for such a stable environ- 
ment was largely met by the uniformity of physical laws, the weather 
and the seasons, plants and lower animals. But as men multiplied and 
lived closer together, their very spontaneity and unpredictability as 
individuals compelled the creation of bureaucracy as a device for 
imposing some order upon chaos—for improving the stability of the 
milieu. Strong men imposed rules on their fellows to obtain predicta- 
bility; but the strong man did not expect to, and generally did not, 
conform to the rules. As Dalton (1959) has pointed out, the efficient 
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executive is one who knows when to ignore or circumvent rules. And , 
unquestionably man will go on trying to evade bureaucratic controls, 
just as he has always sought to master the limitations imposed by 
physical and biological laws. 


Ethnocentrism 


It was over 60 years ago that Hobson, a British social scientist, 
wrote, “The actual direct efficient forces in history are human motives.” 
Yet, despite sporadic efforts, psychologists as a group have contributed 
relatively little to the understanding of social conflict. 

Some efforts, of course, have been made in this direction. SPSSI 
established in 1936 a Committee on War and Peace. In recent years, 
the American Psychological Association has created a committee to 
study the place of psychology in the maintenance of world peace. I 
should like to urge all of you to cooperate with this committee with 
suggestions, with questions, with research proposals. 

I would like to hark back for just a moment to the work of the 
SPSSI Committee on War and Peace, whose labors were rudely inter- 
rupted by Pearl Harbor. A major conclusion had early been reached 
by this committee, on the basis of a careful study of the writings of 
historians, economists, and political scientists—viz., that the major 
psychological factor involved in the occurrence of international war 
was the attitude complex called “nationalism” (Stagner et al., 1942). 
The political scientists, for example, stressed the phenomenon of 
sovereignty; disputes could not be settled peacefully because nations 
recognized no higher authority to which they could be submitted. 
Blackstone’s famous Commentaries referred to sovereignty as “the 
supreme irresistible, absolute, uncontrolled authority.” Clearly persons 
who hold such a view cannot tolerate the notion of yielding to a court 
of justice; equally clearly there is an element here of psychotic delu- 
sions of grandeur. Similarly, in economic discussions of war stress 
was placed on a struggle for competitive advantage, with ruthless 
disregard for the welfare of other nations, through policies of economic 
nationalism (Stagner et al., 1942). 

The defining features of nationalism are generally considered to 
be two in number: an exaggerated glorification of the nation, its 
virtues, its benefactions, its right to superiority; and an exaggerated 
denigration of nations perceived as being in opposition, these nations 
generally being seen as bad, cruel, vicious and untrustworthy. 

When we look at this description, we readily observe that a similar 
pattern appears in other forms of social conflict. During the religious 
wars in Europe 300 years ago, a comparable glorification of one’s in- 
group and vilification of the out-group were common; and _anti- 
Semitism in this country shows this pattern in less bizarre form. The 
white supremacists of our southern states, and in extreme the 
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Afrikaners of South Africa, hold similar delusions of racial grandeur 
and of the inferiority of colored races. Partisans of labor unions and 
of industrial owners do not show quite the same extremes of grandeur 
and hostility, but certainly many of them suggest that all virtue is on 
their side, all stupidity, violence, or greed on the other. It seems, 
therefore, that this bi-polar attitude of grandeur and evil is a psycho- 
logical feature of all social conflicts. It is unfortunate that we have 
no generally accepted term for labeling this pattern. Ethnocentrism 
is undoubtedly the most appropriate term, but it has become identified 
with religious and racial prejudice. I shall use ethnocentrism to 
identify this general trend toward group-centeredness, and national- 
ism for its specific form in international conflict, on which I shall 
focus. 

The central problem, from the point of view of personality theory, 
is how the motives and perceptions of individuals influence their deci- 
sions on social issues. Psychoanalytic writers on these problems, such 
as Glover, Hopkins, Durbin and Bowlby, and Alix Strachey, have 
tended to emphasize the decisive influence of motivation, frequently 
in the form of a “death instinct.” In opposition, I wish to stress the 
perceptual approach to these questions. 


Hostility as a Critical Factor in Social Conflicts 


Let me first deal with the argument that the decisive consideration 
in major social conflicts is the level of aggressive drive or hostility. 
I propose to argue that this is not an important consideration, and 
indeed that it can, in some degree, be ignored as both a theoretical 
and a practical problem 

As a theoretical problem aggression has mainly been conceptu- 
alized in one of two ways: first, as an instinctive drive, as in the nine- 
teenth century “instinct of pugnacity” associated with the names of 
McDougall and James; and its modern variant, the “death instinct” 
proposed by Freud and still advocated by some orthodox analysts. 
Secondly, aggression has been conceptualized as a derivative of frus- 
tration—largely in a means-end relationship, proposed by John 
Dollard and the Yale School, and also in a tension-release formulation 
by Norman Maier (Dollard et al., 1939; Maier, 1949). 

A hereditary conception of aggression leads nowhere with regard 
to social conflict. If man is born with a given potential for aggression, 
we must apparently assume that in the course of his life he will act 
out this potential in some form. But aggression, as even the Freudians 
agree, may be channeled into face-to-face hostility, into competitive 
behavior, and even into work, or it may be vented in group compe- 
tition and conflict of a non-violent nature. Thus the theory cannot 
logically lead to any kind of prediction about the occurrence of 
violent social conflict, whether between nations, or classes, or races. 
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A similar conclusion must be reached with respect to the frustra- 
tion-aggression hypothesis. This view is somewhat more directly 
relevant to problems of social interaction because it carries an impor- 
tant, sometimes unstated, assumption that the preferred outlet for 
aggression will be an attack on the frustrating agent. This would 
suggest that, if large numbers of individuals find themselves being 
frustrated by, let us say, communist tactics, they will become hostile 
to communists. The inadequacy of this approach is suggested by 
the fact that most of the applications of the theory to social problems 
make use of displaced aggression, as in the famous study of southern 
lynchings, in which it appeared that a drop in the price of cotton led 
to more aggressive outbursts. But opposed to this we have the obser- 
vation of criminologists that crimes of violence for the entire popula- 
tion increase in times of prosperity, not in times of depression. It thus 
appears that the crucial question is not, what led to the increase in 
aggressive acts? The question must be phrased: what variables 
determine the direction to be taken in expressions of hostility? It 
seems likely that the groups perceived as “bad” and _ therefore 
suitable for attack, and preferably “weak,” hence not in a position to 
retaliate, will be the objects of aggression. 

As a practical problem neither an instinctivist nor an environ- 
mentalist theory of aggression has much value from the point of view 
of blunting or disarming social conflicts. Both the Frevdiens and the 
Yale School advocate reducing frustrations to a socially tolerable 
minimum, especially for young children; but this seems to be based on 
concern for the mental health of the individual more than for social 
health. 

As a concrete example, let me say that many people suppose the 
level of hostile tension experienced by the leaders of the Soviet Union 
to be a factor of great importance as regards the possible outbreak of 
World War III. It is assumed that these men may allow, or even order, 
acts which will precipitate a nuclear war. But does the level of 
aggression have anything to do with such a decision? On the heredi- 
tary assumption, we must conclude that their tension levels are already 
determined and what we do is irrelevant. If we look at the problem 
in terms of a frustration theory, we must certainly conclude that the 
men in the Kremlin are not hungry, they are not cold and wretched, 
and they have tremendous gratifications for any drive toward power 
which may motivate them. Can we suppose, then, that their personal 
level of frustration is relevant to a decision on international policy? 
I think not. 

There is, of course, the theory of leader behavior expressed 
variously by Plato, by Machiavelli, and by more recent advisors to 
rulers: if your people are aggressive, encourage them to hate a foreign 
enemy, thus displacing their hatred from yourself. But even on this 
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kind of theorizing, it must be clear that the crucial consideration 
becomes this: what are the perceptual factors determining the direc- 
tion of ——— The level of aggressive tension then becomes a 
remote rather than an immediate factor—not to be ignored, but not 
a to practical manipulation if we seek to reduce the probability 
of organized violence. 

In opposition to those views of social conflict which stress drive, 
therefore, I want to talk about the decisive role of perception. Essen- 
tially, what I shall say is that for both theoretical and practical 
reasons, we should focus on how members of groups perceive other 
groups, and their goals and their tactics. To quote Kenneth iy oem | 
(1959, p. 120), “the people whose decisions determine the policies an 
actions of nations do not respond to the ‘objective’ facts of the situa- 
tion, whatever that may mean, but to their ‘image’ of the situation.” 


The Decisive Role of Perception 


Perception can operate in the service of creating a predictable 
environment in at least three ways. First, it can magnify certain 
information inputs, giving them greater weight; and secondly, the 
obvious corollary, it can diminish the importance of other cues. 
Finally, actual distortions may occur in quality and magnitude. The 
phenomena of size constancy, for example, require that the individual 
differentiate among cues of apparent size, and weight them in such 
a fashion as to give the closest approximation to the assumed “real 
object.” 

Perception in social affairs shows the same attributes. The real 
virtues of our nation are magnified; our sins are blocked out. The evils 
of the enemy are exaggerated, and his virtues ignored. Finally, cues 
indicative of behavior contrary to our expectations are often distorted 
to support the rigid percepts already organized. The great British 
statesman, Edmund Burke, said a long time ago, “We can never walk 
surely but by being sensible of our blindnesses.” We must recognize 
our tendency to exclude certain information from consciousness. 
Another early insight on this topic comes from the Greek historian, 
Thucydides, who commented that, “Different eyewitnesses give dif- 
ferent accounts of the same events, speaking out of partiality for one 
side or the other, or else from imperfect memories.” Since memory 
distortions seem to obey the same dynamic principles as perceptual 
distortions, it appears that most erroneous reports stem from dynamic 
influences within the personalities of the reporters. 

But let us not assume that only reporters and historians are 
guilty of partiality. Diplomats, presidents, and prime ministers like- 
wise have their blind spots, their distortions, their misperceptions. 
So does the famous “man in the street.” Each tends to see reality 
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only in the manner which is compatible with his own motives and 
past experiences. 

I propose this assertion as a starting point for my discussion of 
social conflict: social conflicts are rational if we grant the accuracy 
of the way in which the participants perceive the issues. It is easy 
enough for the detached observer to see the irrationality of both 
sides, let us say, in the Spanish-American War of 1898, in the 1959 
steel strike, or in the religious wars of three hundred years ago. 
But if we learn to look at the matters in controversy as they were seen 
by the participants, it becomes clear that perceptual distortion was a 
fundamental process. Once given these misperceptions, given a dis- 
torted reality, the behavior of the participants was reasonable. 

I shall propose, in other words, that the behavior of the Com- 
munist is rational once we grant his way of perceiving western democ- 
racy; the behavior of the white supremacist is rational if we accept 
his way of perceiving the Negro; the behavior of the steelworkers’ 
union is rational if we grant this way of perceiving the companies’ 
proposals in changes in work rules, and so on. 

This view, in effect, says that it is inappropriate for psychologists 
to label other people as “good” or “bad,” even if we do it in fancy 
terms like authoritarian aggression, austistic hostility, unresolved 
Oedipus complexes and the like. I suggest that the problem of psy- 
chological theory is not to pin labels on those persons who hold 
attitudes with which we disagree, but to analyze the processes by 
which certain distorted perceptions become established and_ to 
consider ways in which these ways of seeing reality might be modified. 

Such an approach does not eliminate any occasion for concern 
with needs, desires, emotions and conflicts. It does shift the focus of 
theoretical exploration from the motivational state itself to the effects 
of motivation on perceiving—recognizing, of course, that any distinc- 
tion between the two processes is logical, not functional. 

We must be concerned not solely with the processes of perceptual 
distortion and rigidity, but also with content. Many perceptual 
distortions are strictly interpersonal and have no social implications. 
Some relate to religious, racial or industrial conflicts, others to 
national problems. I should like to illustrate my remarks primarily 
with reference to questions of international hostility. 

Whittlesey (1942) reproduced a propaganda map issued by Nazi 
Germany early in the campaign against Czechoslovakia. It visualized 
that small nation as a dagger aimed at the heart of Germany, with 
bombers readily capable of saturating the German nation. What it 
ignored was the much greater extent to which Czechoslovakia was 
at the mercy of Germany, a fact which became apparent in 1938. One 
need not assume that the German author was aware of this distortion; 
consider the excitement in the USA today over the situation in Cuba, 
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which is even less capable of mounting an assault on our country. 
Looked at from the other side, note that Americans approve strongly 
of the ring of air bases we have built around Russia, many of which 
are as close to that nation as Cuba is to ours. 

The perceptual distortion here arises from the fact that we per- 
ceive our nation and its purposes as good and pure, hence our bases 
are no threat to anyone. Russia, on the other hand, is obviously bad, 
cruel and untrustworthy, hence Russian bases are a great menace to 
world peace. Please do not interpret my remarks as implying that a 
Russian base in Cuba would be innocent and virtuous; what I do 
want to observe is that objectively similar events look quite different 
when viewed through nationalistic spectacles. 

~ We should also remember that a policy of secrecy is no monopoly 
of the Soviet Union. Just after World War II our futile efforts to keep 
the A-Bomb secret aroused antagonism even among our allies. It was 
undoubtedly perceived as extremely threatening by the Russians—as, 
indeed, we find their secrecy so alarming that we risk air flights over 
their territory to penetrate the curtain. Perhaps such efforts at secrecy 
are always interpreted as threats because of the phenomenon which 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik christened “intolerance of ambiguity’—the 
very common mechanism which treats an unclear situation as po- 
tentially dangerous. The individual who is extremely anxious is likely 
to show this intolerance of ambiguity in extreme form. This, clinicians 
tell us, leads to both perceptual pm ose! and behavioral rigidity. It 
gives rise to the sharp polarization of good and bad which is so charac- 
teristic of nationalism, and to the inflexibility deplored by Mr. Kennan 
and Mr. Dulles. 

The significance of this intolerance of ambiguity as regards 
foreign policy questions can readily be illustrated by a report by Lane 
(1955). In the Korean War of 1950-53, clear-cut choices were repre- 
sented by “get out of Korea entirely” or by “bomb China and Man- 
churia,” whereas an ambiguous policy was represented by “keep on 
trying to get a peaceful settlement.” In a national sample, the high 
authoritarian cases chose either of the clear-cut choices much oftener 
than the middle choice; the low authoritarian cases avoided the 
extreme policies. 

Perhaps this is a good point at which to say that I consider such 
findings to be important regardless of one’s emphasis on leaders or on 
the general population as determinants of policy. Leaders have per- 
sonalities too, and there is every reason to believe that they can be 
impatient, can seek for and push the quick, clear-cut alternative, can 
shy away from policies which appear weak and vacillating. Similarly, 
the populace can prod the government in certain directions. Our 
concern with perceptual dynamics is thus not tied to either alternative 
view of policy determination. 
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Rigidity on the part of a dominant group is perceived by others 
as an arbitrary frustration, and so gives rise to exceptionally strong 
hostility. The inflexible policy of Apartheid in South Africa is arousing 
violence on the part of the natives. Despite the examples of Algeria, 
Cyprus, and other former colonies, the Afrikaners cling blindly to their 
delusion that tyranny can work. Few of us will have doubts as to the 
tragic violence so elicited. 

I have noted above the tendency to personalize the nation, to deal 
with it as a hero or as a villain. Sometimes the personalization is in 
terms of a specific individual: Churchill, Stalin, DeGaulle, Eisenhower, 
sometimes in terms of a mythical personage such as Uncle Sam. While 
psychologists have often deplored this because of the obvious distortion 
involved, I think we must accept it as inevitable. After all, our patterns 
of cognition are derived from experience—unless we wish to accept 
some Kantian absolutes. Since our experience of active agents has 
almost exclusively been with people, it is scarcely possible that we 
would think of nations except in a personalized way. Certainly it is 
easier to build myths of grandeur and virtue about a nation-hero than 
about the oddly assorted characters we see on the bus going to work. 
And it is easier to project vicious, violent attitudes onto a foreign leader 
than onto the total foreign population which, even the relatively naive 
citizen realizes, must be much like ourselves. It is also true that the 
leader of a nation is more dangerous than the average citizen. By the 
demands of his social role, he must be more defensive of national 
honor, more suspicious of national enemies, more alert to exaggerate 
trivial actions into major threats. Should he underestimate a foreign 
danger he would be derelict in his duty. But by his actions he tends 
to magnify these delusions of persecution which are so widely held 
among the citizens. 

The dilemma of the two World Powers today is that each is afraid 
to give up the ability to destroy the other. The best escape route 
available today seems to be this: the control of these destructive 
devices must be placed in other hands, so that Russia and the USA can 
withdraw nail from their hazardous positions. I think this is 
entirely possible; we have done little to explore the techniques for 
accomplishing it. Creative thinking along this line is urgently needed. 
C. E. Osgood (1959) has offered an intriguing suggestion in his recent 
article, “On winning the real war with communism.” 

The solution, according to the political scientists, calls for giving 
to an international force a monopoly on the instruments of violence. 
We clearly dare not allow sovereignty—with its concomitant right 
to unlimited violence—to the small countries of the world. As in the 
days of our own Wild West—at least as portrayed on TV—we must 
have a Wyatt Earp or Matt Dillon who will deny to small nations the 
right to shoot up the town. But such a plan can work only if the USA 
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and the USSR will support it. Our picture of the Communists, and 
theirs of us, make such cooperation difficult. 

The legal authority must not only have a monopoly of violence, 
but he must also be perceived as impartial. This calls for a body of 
law, a set of rules acceptable to the contesting parties, which he 
enforces. Labor unions would not give up what they considered the 
sovereign right to violence until law enforcement was less purely a 
defense of managerial rights. Religious wars continued until both 
Protestants and Catholics came to perceive the government as an 
impartial arbiter. Can we turn to international law as a body of 
doctrine which could provide this framework of impartiality? Un- 
fortunately, nobody today knows just what international law is. Clearly 
we shall not be able to provide for peaceful settlement of national 
disputes until we get some legal framework within which the partici- 
pants can expect to receive justice. 


Some Principles of Perception 


Before taking up the problem of what can be done to foster such 
a development let me return to the question of theory for a moment. 
I said that personification of the nation, while it is a distortion of 
reality, seems inevitable. In terms of the conceptualization I am 
offering, the individual's awareness of his nation is qualitatively 
similar to his perception of another person. This suggests that we may 
utilize the same principles of pen t0 which have become well- 
accepted in our observations of physical objects and in face-to-face 
personal relations. 

There are two possible approaches to this problem. One places 
emphasis on stimulus generalization or perceptual equivalence. That 
is, one may simply generalize from perceptions of persons to a ater t 
of the nation as a person. This is known as the generalization hypoth- 
esis. A second approach stems from psychoanalytic theory and 
involves the notion that emotions such as hostility may be repressed 
as regards persons near at hand, but are expressed toward foreign 
groups or personified nations. Christiansen (1959) has suggested 
that this be called the latency hypothesis, since its distinctive feature 
is that latent emotions are directed toward out-groups. 

The empirical evidence, as collected both in this country and 
abroad, seems to favor the generalization hypothesis. An excellent 
study, within the limits of attitude scales and questionnaires, has 
recently been published in Norway by Christiansen (1959). He finds 
that persons who report aggressive behavior toward their fellows also 
endorse aggressive policies toward other nations by Norway. Persons 
reporting generally cooperative behavior endorse less aggressive poli- 
cies. Those inclined to be self-critical and intropunitive are likely to 
assume that Norway may have committed errors in international 
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dealings, whereas the extrapunitive individual usually assumes that 
Norway was right and the other nation guilty. I reported somewhat 
parallel findings on American subjects 20 years ago (Stagner, 1944a), 
and other researchers, e.g., Harry Grace (1949) have confirmed this. 

The latency hypothesis, on the other hand, would predict a nega- 
tive correlation between manifest behavior toward close associates 
and preferred behavior toward foreign nations, racial minorities, etc. 
This follows from the fact that the displaced emotion, either affection 
or hostility, leaves its opposite to govern behavior and perception. 
Thus the boy who resolves his Oedipus complex by repressing hostility 
to his father will presumably show affection and positive attitudes at 
home, but will project bad, tyrannical characteristics onto the evil 
rulers of foreign nations. 

Limited evidence favoring the latency hypothesis is reported by 
Christiansen using the Blacky Pictures and the Rosenzweig PF test as 
devices for getting at latent emotions. On the whole he confesses to 
disappointment that the evidence is not clear-cut. Similar, slightly 
favorable evidence has been reported by Krout and Stagner (1939), by 
Lasswell (1930) and others. No one has reported strong support for 
this point of view. 

The complexity of the problem is exaggerated by variations in 
what may be called the range of stimulus generalization. This is 
important in connection with the role of reference groups in defining 
“good” and “bad” nations or social groups. The anthropologists tell 
us that isolated cultures quite commonly hold to the view that “only 
we are human.” The Hebrews’ perception of the Gentiles, like the 
Greek view of the barbarians, illustrates this. Growing up in an 
ethnocentric culture, we become alert to trivial cues which identify 
the in-group, but which enable us to label and reject the out-group. 
Various studies suggest that anti-Semites are more accurate at detecting 
Jewish facial characteristics than are their more tolerant peers. 
Whether this alleged sensitivity can hold up realistically is unimpor- 
tant. The individual believes that he can perceive major differences 
between his fellows and the out-group; his gradient of generalization, 
and his responses of friendship and cooperation, are thus limited in 
scope. There is reason to believe, however, that some individuals are 
unable to perceive these allegedly differentiating cues, and thus may 
generalize responses of acceptance to humans beyond the in-group. 
These persons may manifest the cognitive style which George Klein 
(1951) has called “levelling”; i.e., they tend to iron out differences 
and to see all humans as basically similar. 

A second factor which appears to play a part in the choice of such 
reference groups is also perceptual-cognitive in character. Helen Peak 
and her students (Peak et al., 1960) have been working with a cogni- 
tive style which they call opposition. Each of us, I am sure, knows one 
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or more persons who have a consistent tendency to “see the other side” 
of any issue. They enjoy playing the devil's advocate; and often 
enough they are not playing. In contrast to this, of course, we have 
the response-set of acquiescence, which has received so much attention 
in the aftermath of the “Authoritarian Personality” and F-scale studies. 
A distribution of cases on a hypothetical continuum from extreme ac- 
quiescence to extreme opposition would, of course, reveal a skew 
toward the acquiescent end. And this confirms everyday experience; 
most children within a nation grow up to accept the nation’s leaders 
as a reference group. But occasionally we get individuals who insist 
upon looking at the other side, who are not convinced that the policies 
of their nation are always just, the leaders necessarily paragons of 
virtue and wisdom. Such critics may become mere cranks and chronic 
objectors; they may, indeed, find some foreign reference group which 
is more acceptable. But another common outcome is that they choose 
an idealistic reference group, and perhaps contribute to the develop- 
ment of a body of advocates of an internationalist position. Peak cites 
some evidence to indicate that oppositionists are also “levellers”; they 
would thus be more likely to perceive all human beings as basically 
alike. 

I assume that I need not expand on the application of this idea to 
parallel social conflicts. How did the Reformation start? Because 
some people rejected the leaders of the Catholic Church. How did 
feudalism begin its decline? When some individuals saw the possibil- 
ity of rejecting feudal leaders and organizing a different social struc- 
ture. Men such as Martin Luther, John Calvin, Descartes, and Spinoza 
were undoubtedly characterized by the tendency to ponder automati- 
cally the opposite of statements posed to them. (This does not suggest 
that such men reacted favorably to questioning of their own dogmas. 
On the contrary, such persons are often quite intolerant of “opposite 
thinking” when it is focused on their views.) 

Given these facts regarding the ways in which decision-makers 
may act on biased information, and the psychological processes which 
lead to biasing, one must ask: what can we do about it? The physical 
scientists have already made it possible for all men to die together. 
The task of the social scientists is to seek ways by which we can live 
together. 

In this paper, I can only suggest a line of approach. Let me 
mention a couple of suggestions which seem quite futile, and some 
which appear to have promise. 

First of all, I see no point in the recommendation, offered in all 
seriousness by some psychoanalysts, that government leaders ought 
to be analyzed. Can we imagine a megalomaniac like Hitler, on the 
threshold of power, taking off a few years to be analyzed? Can we 
suppose the United Nations would demand that a Prime Minister come 
in for psychotherapy? Or that he would obey? I think not. 
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Secondly, I see little value in communications which focus on the 
horrors of war, and the devastation which would result from atomic 
war. It is clear that past decision-makers have in general found war 
and violence distasteful, but these alternatives have seemed to them 
less painful than the situations facing them. That is, if the Communist 
perceives capitalism as a deadly menace, he must eventually come to 
the point at which he will risk nuclear war because he is so hostile 
to the bad capitalist nations; the citizen of a capitalist nation must 
also come to such a point when he perceives communism as an intol- 
erable threat. 

Turning to the positive side, I would stress first the importance of 
diluting sovereignty by building up groups and institutions of a 
supranational character. As we cede a little bit of sovereignty to the 
International Postal Union, we get used to the idea that our nation 
cannot act in a completely unilateral manner, without regard to other 
nations and their rights. More spectacular and more beneficial, of 
course, is the UN venture in the Congo. This enables people all over 
the world to get used to the idea that force might be removed from 
nationalistic controls and used for the welfare of the entire human 
race. 

We need a much larger staff of persons who are agents of such 
supranational agencies. Ernst Haas (1958), in his recent book, The 
Uniting of Europe, shows the major contributions of the European 
Coal and Steel Community to developing an internationalist point of 
view. He speaks of the “spill-over” process, i.e., that men whose duty 
it is to run the ECSC organization efficiently find themselves forced 
to expand international cooperation in areas peripheral to the organi- 
zation itself. I am reminded here of the observations reported by 
Melville Dalton (1959), describing industrial managers who, in their 
quest for personal power, go beyond assigned roles (treaties?) to 
activate new functions. Dalton’s findings support Haas; they indicate 
that the creation of a few more supranational structures like ECSC may 
help tremendously in the task defined by Haas as “redirecting the 
loyalties and expectations of political actors” from one level of 
government (the national) to another (the European). 

A more frequent suggestion is that we exchange more visitors 
with other countries. While this can be hardly undesirable, I think 
the benefits may easily be exaggerated. Unless personal motives 
become engaged in the perception of other persons and other nations, 
the effects are likely to be minimal. 

We should keep in mind the rigidity of perceptual constancy, and 
the effectiveness of “ae ery defense. Mere communication without 
involvement has little effect. A recent proposal by the well-known 
semanticist, S. I. Hayakawa (1960), for example, argues that we could 
make progress toward peace simply by listening, i.e., by inviting 
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Russians speakers over and letting them state their case, if we were 
allowed to do likewise. It seems to me unlikely that this would have 
any effect. 

The French have a phrase, le dialogue des sourds—the dialogue 
of the deaf—to refer to the fact that two people may talk to each 
other without either hearing what the other is trying to communicate. 
Clearly such dialogues make up a major portion of what passes for 
social communication. Consider, for example, the Negro-White col- 
loquy in the southern United States. The Negro is talking about 
education to fit him for job opportunities, the opening up of these 
opportunities, the chance to participate in economic and political 
affairs. The White speaks of violence, immorality and other social 
problems. Neither listens to what the other has to say. We have had, 
of course, a more dramatic instance of the same kind in the recent 
interchanges between the USA and the Soviet Union over disarmament. 
The Russians speak in favor of complete disarmament, the Americans 
ask about controls and inspections. Since all of you are familiar with 
the defects of the Russian argument, let me point out a weakness in 
our own approach. The Russians propose that reports of violations of 
arms agreements go to the UN Security Council; we object that this 
would enable them to veto any resolution of condemnation. This 
utterly misses the point that we have been trying frantically, via U-2, 
RB-47, and heaven knows what other devices, to get information from 
inside Russia. If a UN inspection team reported a violation, does it 
matter who is condemned? We would have obtained vital information; 
effective counteraction must be taken by the United States, not by the 
UN. 

Unless we take account of the different realities perceived by 
ourselves and the Russians, increased communication may lead only 
to increased misunderstanding. Let me cite a very simple case. The 
Yalta agreements provided for “free democratic elections” in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and other satellite nations. Ultimately we learned 
that these were to be “free and democratic” as in Russia, i.e., the voter 
was free to vote for the Communist slate or not to vote. The Russians 
were not hypocritical; the words did not convey the same “reality” to 
them as to us. 

I hope I am making my point clear. I am trying to say that per- 
ceptual distortions and perceptual rigidities block communication 
between groups in conflict. Further, man’s craving for a stable, pre- 
dictable environment tends to force ambiguous data into the existing 
perceptual structure. All of you remember the Irishman who, when 
told that Ireland was neutral in the last war, said, “Yes, I know we are 
neutral, but who are we neutral against?” Thus many Americans 
assumed that a neutral India must be against us. Fortunately, it has 
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become more clear in recent months that India is neutral against 
communism; however, this is not the crux of the matter. The psy- 
chological phenomenon here takes the form of a demand for a clearly- 
structured environment, one with a minimum of ambiguities. It has 
variously been discussed by Osgood (1955) as a need for congruity, 
by Festinger (1957) in terms of consonance and dissonance, and by 
Newcomb (1953) as a case of symmetry of meaning. Osgood points 
out that if an approved source, say ex-President Eisenhower, issues a 
statement favorable to a disapproved object, such as communism, 
incompatible responses are activated, and conflict occurs. Congruity 
is achieved by becoming less favorable to Eisenhower or more favor- 
able to communism. However, there is another solution which is often 
adopted; this is to refuse, in effect, to receive the communication. The 
technique effectively blocks channels and makes possible the “dialogue 
of the deaf.” 


Let me say just a word about the role of consciousness in adap- 
tation. Studies of subliminal perception make it clear that the organ- 
ism can utilize information fed in under conditions operationally 
defined as unconscious, i.e., when the subject could not report verbally 
that he had received the information (Miller, 1939). But such utili- 
zation is at a very low level of efficiency. Material of which one is 
consciously aware can be used more effectively in guiding behavior; 
Norman Maier (1931) has shown that problem-solving goes on more 
expeditiously when the experimenter calls attention to significant 
cues. Finally, we have the widespread belief of clinicians that the 
resolution of a neurotic conflict requires that all of the significant 
components of the conflict become available to consciousness. If we 
are on firm ground in our assertion that social conflicts must be resolved 
—as they were initiated—in the minds of men, then it follows that men 
must become conscious of aspects of the social conflict which hereto- 
fore they have refused to see. Whether-non-directive or directive psy- 
chotherapy is appropriate here we cannot say at this moment, but 
my prediction is that a vigorously directive approach will be necessary 
for effective treatment. 

Is an attempt to understand the Russians, and to seek ways in 
which we might establish peaceful co-existence, a sign of national 
weakness? I do not think so. I am reminded of the fact that, 300 years 
ago, suggestions of religious tolerance were denounced as evidence of 
moral weakness. Today we consider religious intolerance a sign of 
moral decay. I think we may reach a point at which the delusions of 
national pride and national persecution will be looked upon with the 
same tolerance—when they no longer threaten us with the holocaust 
of nuclear war. 
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How Can Our Civilization Survive? 


The illusory nature of perceived reality, our tendency to build 
up a dream-world based on wishful thinking, was brilliantly described 
by Matthew Arnold: 


“The world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light . . . 


Unconsciously we have deceived ourselves into the belief that we 
can have more chromium on our cars and fewer teachers in our schools; 
that we can afford the luxuries of nationalism and race prejudice, and 
dispense with the sacrifices of comfort and ego-expansion needed to 
resolve these social conflicts. But repression means wandering the 
dark, denying ourselves the information essential to a problem solution. 
To complete Arnold’s familiar passage, 


“We are here, as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 


This is the problem facing social psychologists; to devise methods by 
which we can break the darkness, enlighten the ignorant armies. At all 
levels of society there are psychological barriers to clear understanding 
of the social conflicts which plague us. Can we marry the skills and 
insights of social and clinical psychologists to aid this clarification? 
This is the specific version, for our profession, of the great question 
facing the West today: how can our civilization survive? 
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I should explain by way of introduction that I was in the Soviet 
Union during the summer of 1960, about a month after the U2 incident 
The primary purpose of my trip was to become acquainted with 
scientific developments in my field, which is social psychology. But in 
addition to visiting laboratories at universities and institutes, I wanted 
also to become acquainted with living social psychology—the Soviet 
people themselves. It was my good fortune to be able to speak 
Russian. I was traveling with a tourist visa on a new plan which 
permitted me to go about alone without a guide. Accordingly, after 
spending the first two or three days of my visit in a particular city at 
scientific centers, I would devote the remaining days to walking about 
the town and striking up conversations with people in public con- 
veyances, parks, stores, restaurants, or just on the street. Since 
foreigners are a curiosity, and I was obviously a foreigner (though, I 
quickly learned, not obviously an American), people were eager to 
talk. But I also went out of my way to strike up conversations with 
people who weren't taking the initiative—with fellow passengers 
who were remaining silent, with strollers in the park, with children 
and old people. Or I would enter a restaurant deciding in advance to 
sit at the third table on the left with whoever should turn out to be 
there. (In Soviet restaurants it is not uncommon to share a table with 
strangers. ) 

These conversations convinced me that the great majority of 
Russians feel a genuine pride in the accomplishments of their 
system and a conviction that communism is the way of the 
future not only for themselves but for the rest of the world as 
well. For several reasons my Soviet journey was a deeply disturb- 
ing experience. But what frightened me was not so much the 
facts of Soviet reality as the discrepancy between the real and the 
perceived. At first I was troubled only by the strange irrationality of 
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the Soviet view of the world—especially their gross distortion of 
American society and American foreign policy as I knew them to be. 
But then, gradually, there came an even more disquieting awareness— 
an awareness which I resisted and still resist. Slowly and painfully, it 
forced itself upon me that the Russian’s distorted picture of us was 
curiously similar to our view of them—a mirror image. But of course 
our image was real. Or could it be that our views too were distorted 
and irrational —a mirror image in a twisted glass? 

It was—and is—a frightening prospect. For if such reciprocal 
distortion exists, it is a psychological phenomenon without parallel 
in the gravity of its consequences. For this reason, the possibility 
deserves serious consideration. 


The Mirror Image Magnified 


Let us then briefly examine the common features in the American 
and Soviet view of each other's societies. For the Russian’s image I 
drew mainly not on official government pronouncements but on what 
was said to me by Soviet citizens in the course of our conversations. 
Five major themes stand out. 


1. They are the aggressors. 

The American view: Russia is the warmonger bent on imposing 
its system on the rest of the world. Witness Czechoslovakia, Berlin, 
Hungary, and now Cuba and the Congo. The Soviet Union consistent- 
ly blocks Western proposals for disarmament by refusing necessary 
inspection controls. 

The Soviet view: America is the warmonger bent on imposing 
its power on the rest of the world and on the Soviet Union itself. 
Witness American intervention in 1918, Western encirclement after 
World War II with American troops and bases on every border of the 
USSR (West Germany, Norway, Turkey, Korea, Japan), intransigence 
over proposals to make Berlin a free city, intervention in Korea, 
Taiwan, Lebanon, Guatemala, Cuba. America has repeatedly rejected 
Soviet disarmament proposals while demanding the right to inspect 
within Soviet territory—finally attempting to take the right by force 
through deep penetration of Soviet air space. 


2. Their government exploits and deludes the people. 

The American view: Convinced communists, who form but a 
small proportion of Russia’s population, control the government and 
exploit the society and its resources in their own interest. To justify 
their power and expansionist policies they have to perpetuate a war 
atmosphere and a fear of Western aggression. Russian elections are a 
travesty since only one party appears on the ballot. The Russian 
people are kept from knowing the truth through a controlled radio 
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and press and conformity is insured through stringent economic and 
political sanctions against deviant individuals or groups. 

The Soviet view: A capitalistic-militaristic clique controls 
the American government, the nation’s economic resources, and its 
media of communication. This group exploits the society and its re- 
sources. It is in their economic and political interest to maintain a war 
atmosphere and engage in militaristic expansion. Voting in America 
is a farce since candidates for both parties are selected by the same 
powerful interests leaving nothing to chose between. The American 
people are kept from knowing the truth through a controlled radio and 
press and through economic and political sanctions against liberal 
elements. 


3. The mass of their people are not really sympathetic to the 
regime. 

The American view: In spite of the propoganda, the Soviet 
people are not really behind their government. Their praise of the 
government and the party is largely perfunctory, a necessary con- 
cession for getting along. They do not trust their own sources of 
information and have learned to read between the lines. Most of 
them would prefer to live under our system of government if they 
only could. 


The Soviet view: Unlike their government, the bulk of the Amer- 
ican people want peace. Thus, the majority disapproved of American 
aggression in Korea, the support of Chiang Kai Shek, and, above all, 
of the sending of U2. Butof course they could do nothing since their 
welfare is completely under the control of the ruling financier- 
militaristic clique. If the American people were allowed to become 
acquainted with communism as it exists in the USSR, they would un- 
questionably choose it as their form of government. (“You Americans 
are such a nice people; it is a pity you have such a terrible govern- 
ment.” ) 


4. They cannot be trusted. 

The American view: The Soviets do not keep promises and 
they do not mean what they say. Thus while they claim to have dis- 
continued all nuclear testing, they are probably carrying out secret 
underground explosions in order to gain an advantage over us. Their 
talk of peace is but a propaganda maneuver. Everything they do is to 
be viewed with suspicion since it is all part of a single coordinated 
scheme to further aggressive communist aims. 

The Soviet view: The Americans do not keep promises and 
they do not mean what they say. Thus they insist on inspection only 
so that they can look at Soviet defenses; they have no real intention 
of disarming. Everything the Americans do is to be viewed with 
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suspicion (e.g., they take advantage of Soviet hospitality by sending 
in spies as tourists). 


5. Their policy verges on madness. 

The American view: Soviet demands on such crucial problems 
as disarmament, Berlin, and unification are completely unrealistic. 
Disarmament without adequate inspection is meaningless, a “free 
Berlin” would be equivalent to a Soviet Berlin, and a united Germany 
without free elections is an impossibility. In pursuit of their irrespon- 
sible policies the Soviets do not hesitate to run the risk of war itself. 
Thus it is only due to the restraint and coordinated action of the West- 
ern alliance that Soviet provocations over Berlin did not precipitate 
World War III. 

The Soviet view: The American position on such crucial prob- 
lems as disarmament, East Germany, and China is completely un- 
realistic. They demand to know our secrets before they disarm; in 
Germany they insist on a policy which risks the resurgence of a fascist 
Reich; and as for China, they try to act as if it did not exist while at 
the same time supporting an aggressive puppet regime just off the 
Chinese mainland. And in pursuit of their irresponsible policies, the 
Americans do not hesitate to run the risk of war itself. Were it not 
for Soviet prudence and restraint, the sending of U2 deep into Russian 
territory could easily have precipitated World War III. 

It is easy to recognize the gross distortions in the Soviet views 
summarized above. But it is our own outlook completely realistic? 
Are we correct, for example, in thinking that the mass of the Soviet 
people would really prefer our way of life and are unenthusiastic 
about their own? Certainly the tone and tenor of my conversations 
with Soviet citizens hardly support this belief. 

But, you may ask, why is it that other Western observers do not 
report the enthusiasm and commitment which I encountered? 

I asked this very question of newspaper men and embassy officials 
in Moscow. Their answers were revealing. Thus one reporter replied 
somewhat dryly, “Sure, I know, but when a communist acts like a 
communist, it isn’t news. If I want to be sure that it will be printed 
back home, I have to write about what's wrong with the system, not 
its successes.” Others voiced an opinion expressed most clearly by 
representatives at our embassy. When I reported to them the gist of 
my Soviet conversations, they were grateful but skeptical: “Professor, 
you underestimate the effect of the police state. When these people 
talk to a stranger, especially an American, they have to say the right 
thing.” 

The argument is persuasive, and comforting to hear. But perhaps 
these very features should arouse our critical judgment. Indeed, it is 
instructive to view this argument against the background of its prede- 
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cessor voiced by the newspaperman. To put it bluntly, what he was 
saying was that he could be sure of getting published only the mate- 
rial that the American people wanted to hear. But notice that the 
second argument also fulfills this objective, and it does so in a much 
more satisfactory and sophisticated way. The realization that “Soviet 
citizens have to say the right thing” enables the Western observer 
not only to discount most of what he hears, but even to interpret it as 
evidence in direct support of the West’s accepted picture of the Soviet 
Union as a police state. 

It should be clear that I am in no sense here suggesting that 
Western reporters and embassy officials deliberately misrepresent what 
they know to be the facts. Rather I am but calling attention to the 
operation, in a specific and critical context, of a phenomenon well 
known to psychologists—the tendency to assimilate new perceptions 
to old, and unconsciously to distort what one sees in such a way as to 
minimize a clash with previous expectations. In recent years, a num- 
ber of leading social psychologists, notably Heider (1958), Festinger 
(1957), and Osgood (1960), have emphasized that this “strain toward 
consistency” is especially powerful in the sphere of social relations— 
that is, in our perceptions of the motives, attitudes, and actions of 
other persons or groups. Specifically, we strive to keep our views of 
other human beings compatible with each other. In the face of com- 
plex social reality, such consistency is typically accomplished by ob- 
literating distinctions and organizing the world in terms of artificially- 
simplified frames of reference. One of the simplest of these, and hence 
one of the most inviting, is the dichotomy of good and bad. Hence 
we often perceive others, be they individuals, groups, or even whole 
societies, as simply “good” or “bad.” Once this fateful decision is made, 
the rest is easy, for the “good” person or group can have only desir- 
able social characteristics and the “bad” can have only reprehensible 
traits. And once such evaluative stability of social perception is estab- 
lished, it is extremely difficult to alter. Contradictory stimuli arouse 
only anxiety and resistance. When confronted with a desirable char- 
acteristic of something already known to be “bad,” the observer will 
either just not “see” it, or will reorganize his perception of it so that it 
can be perceived as “bad.” Finally, this tendency to regress to simple 
categories of perception is especially strong under conditions of emo- 
tional stress and external threat. Witness our readiness in times of 
war to exalt the virtues of our own side and tu see the cncmy as 
thoroughly evil. 

Still one other social psychological phenomenon has direct rele- 
vance for the present discussion. I refer to a process demonstrated 
most dramatically and comprehensively in the experiments of Solomon 
Asch (1956), and known thereby as the “Asch phenomenon.” In these 
experiments, the subject finds himself in a group of six or eight of his 
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peers all of whom are asked to make comparative judgments of certain 
stimuli presented to them, for example, identifying the longer of two 
lines. At first the task seems simple enough; the subject hears others 
make their judgments and then makes his own. In the beginning he is 
usually in agreement, but then gradually he notices that more and 
more often his judgments differ from those of the rest of the group. 
Actually, the experiment is rigged. All the other group members have 
been instructed to give false responses on a predetermined schedule. 
In any event, the effect on our subject is dramatic. At first he is puz- 
zled, then upset. Soon he begins to have serious doubts about his own 
judgment, and in an appreciable number of cases, he begins to “see” 
the stimuli as they are described by his fellows. 

What I am suggesting, of course, is that the Asch phenomenon 
operates even more forcefully outside the laboratory where the game 
of social perception is being played for keeps. Specifically, I am pro- 
posing that the mechanisms here described contribute substantially 
to producing and maintaining serious distortions in the reciprocal 
images of the Soviet Union and the United States. 

My suggestion springs from more than abstract theoretical in- 
ference. I call attention to the possible operation of the Asch phe- 
nomenon in the Soviet-American context for a very concrete reason: 
I had the distressing experience of being its victim. While in the 
Soviet Union I deliberately sought to minimize association with other 
Westerners and to spend as much time as I could with Soviet citizens. 
This was not easy to do. It was no pleasant experience to hear one’s 
own country severely criticized and to be constantly out-debated in 
the bargain. I looked forward to the next chance meeting with a fel- 
low Westerner so that I could get much-needed moral support and 
enjoy an evening’s invective at the expense of Intourist and the 
“worker's paradise.” But though I occasionally yielded to temptation, 
for the most part I kept true’ to my resolve and spent many hours in 
a completely Soviet environment. It was difficult, but interesting. I 
liked many of the people I met. Some of them apparently liked me. 
Though mistaken, they were obviously sincere. They wanted me to 
agree with them. The days went on, and strange things began to 
happen. I remember picking up a Soviet newspaper which featured 
an account of American activities in the Near East. “Oh, what are 
they doing now!” I asked myself, and stopped short; for I had 
thought in terms of “they,” and it was my own country. Or I would 
become aware that I had been nodding to the points being made by 
my Soviet companion where before I had always taken issue. In short, 
when all around me saw the world in one way, I too found myself 
wanting to believe and belong. 

And once I crossed the Soviet border on my way home, the proc- 
ess began to reverse itself. The more I talked with fellow Westerners, 
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especially fellow Americans, the more I began to doubt the validity 
of my original impressions. “What would you expect them to say to 
an American?” my friends would ask. “How do you know that the 
person talking to you was not a trained agitator?” “Did you ever catch 
sight of them following you?” I never did. Perhaps I was naive. But, 
then, recently I reread a letter written to a friend during the last week 
of my stay. “I feel it is important,” it begins, “to try to write to you 
in detail while I am still in it, for just as I could never have conceived 
of what I am now experiencing, so, I suspect, it will seem unreal and 
intangible once I am back in the West.” The rest of the letter, and 
others like it, contain the record of the experiences reported in this 
account. 

In sum, I take my stand on the view that there is a mirror image 
in Soviet and American perceptions of each other and that this image 
represents serious distortions by both parties of realities on either side. 


The Mirror Image Projected 


And if so, what then? Do not distortions have adaptive functions? 
Especially in war is it not psychologically necessary to see the enemy 
as thoroughly evil and to enhance one’s self image? And are we not 
engaged in a war, albeit a cold war, with the Soviet Union? 

But is not our hope to bring an end to the cold war and, above 
all, to avoid the holocaust of a hot one? And herein lies the terrible 
danger of the distorted mirror image, for it is characteristic of such 
images that they are self-confirming; that is, each party, often against 
its own wishes, is increasingly driven to behave in a manner which 
fulfills the expectations of the other. As revealed in social psychologi- 
cal studies, the mechanism is a simple one: if A expects B to be 
friendly and acts accordingly, B responds with friendly advances; 
these in turn evoke additional positive actions from A, and thus a 
benign circle is set in motion. Conversely, where A’s anticipations of 
B are unfavorable, it is the vicious circle which develops at an accel- 
erating pace. And as tensions rise, perceptions become more primitive 
and still further removed from reality. Seen from this perspective, 
the primary danger of the Soviet-American mirror image is that it 
impels each nation to act in a manner which confirms and enhances 
the fear of the other to the point that even deliberate efforts to reverse 
the process are reinterpreted as evidences of confirmation. 


Manifestations of this mechanism in Soviet-American relations are 
not difficult to find. A case in point is our policy of restricting the 
travel of Soviet nationals in the United States by designating as 
“closed areas” localities that correspond as closely as possible to those 
initially selected by Soviet authorities as “off limits” to Americans in 
the USSR. As was brought home to me in conversations with Soviet 
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scientists who had visited the United States, one of the effects of this 
policy is to neutralize substantially any favorable impressions the vis- 
itor might otherwise get of American freedoms. 

To take another example in a more consequential area: in a recent 
issue of Atlantic Monthly (August 1960), Dr. Hans Bethe, an Ameri- 
can physicist who participated in negotiations at the Geneva Con- 
ference on nuclear testing, reports that our tendency to expect trick- 
ery from the Soviets led us into spending considerable time and energy 
to discover scientific loopholes in their proposals which could have 
permitted them to continue nuclear tests undetected. As a result, our 
scientists did succeed in finding a theoretical basis for questioning the 
effectiveness of the Soviet plan. It seems that if the Soviets could dig 
a hole big enough, they could detonate underground explosions with- 
out being detected. Says Dr. Bethe: 


I had the doubtful honor of presenting the theory of the big hole to 
the Russians in Geneva in November 1959. I felt deeply embarrassed in so 
doing, because it implied that we considered the Russians capable of cheat- 
ing on a massive scale. I think they would have been quite justified if they 
had considered this an insult and walked out of the negotiations in disgust. 


The Russians seemed stunned by the theory of the big hole. In private, 
they took Americans to task for having spent the last year inventing methods 
to cheat on a nuclear test cessation agreement. Officially, they spent con- 
siderable effort in trying to disprove the theory of the big hole. This is not 
the reaction of a country that is bent on cheating. 


But the most frightful potential consequence of the mirror image 
lies in the possibility that it may confirm itself out of existence. For 
if it is possible for either side to interpret concessions as signs of 
treachery, it should not be difficult to recognize an off-course satel- 
lite as a missile on its way. After all, we, or they, would be expect- 
ing it. 

But it is only in the final catastrophe that the mirror image is 
impartial in its effects. Short of doomsday, we have even more to lose 
from the accelerating vicious circle than do the Soviets. Internally, 
the communist system can justify itself to the Soviet people far more 
easily in the face of external threat than in times of peace. And in the 
international arena, the more the United States becomes committed 
to massive retaliation and preventive intervention abroad the more 
difficult it becomes for uncommitted or even friendly nations to per- 
ceive a real difference in the foreign policies of East and West. 

The last point calls attention to still another weakness of the 
stance of the West in the hall of twisted mirrors. In the progressive 
exchange of moves and countermoves, it is the Soviet Union that has 
taken the initiative. It is they who choose the time, the place, and 
the weapons; and pressed by the anxiety of being a move behind, we 
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hasten to retaliate, almost invariably on the terms of their choosing. 
They act, and we react. The result is often a greater gain for them 
than for us. 

Finally, we should take note of another debilitating effect of the 
mirror image; it not only preoccupies us with a false reality but blinds 
us to the true one. Thus so long as we remain victims of the reassur- 
ing belief that the Soviet Union can acquire adherents only by force, 
we are likely to underestimate the positive appeal, especially to eco- 
nomically backward countries, of communism not only as an ideology 
but as a technolegy that seems to work. The Soviets themselves are 
certainly not blind to the effectiveness of this appeal and use it to 
considerable advantage. But because of our own deprecatory image 
of the constructive potential of communist ideas and methods, and 
our lack of any missionary zeal of our own, we are slow even to re- 
taliate in this peaceful sphere of competition between systems. Rather 
we continue to concentrate our efforts on bigger and better nuclear 
weapons. In our anxiety to be prepared for the hot war, we risk losing 
the cold war and finding ourselves a minority in a world dominated by 
communism ideologically and economically. 


Breaking the Mirror Image 


How can we avoid such awesome consequences? One step seems 
clearly indicated: we must do everything we can to break down the 
psychological barrier that prevents both us and the Russians from 
seeing each other and ourselves as we really are. If we can succeed 
in dispelling the Soviet Union’s bogeyman picture of America, we 
stand to gain, for to the same degree that militant communism thrives 
in a context of external threat, it is weakened as this threat is reduced. 
And as the raison @etre for sacrifice, surveillance, and submission dis- 
appears there arises opportunity for the expression of such potential 
for liberalization as may still exist in Russian society. 

But we rejoice too soon. Before we can hope to make any prog- 
ress in changing the views of the Russians, we must learn to see 
reality ourselves. And here the first requirement is exposure. We 
must be willing and eager to look. And so long as the Soviets continue 
to encourage American tourism and exchange, such looking remains 
possible on a grand scale; estimates of the number of American tour- 
ists in the Soviet Union last summer range from 8000 to 15,000. 


But mere looking is not enough. One must be able to see what is 
there. Many a traveler returns from the USSR with little beyond con- 
firmations of his prior expectations of black or white, as the case may 
be. How can we enhance the possibility of seeing something else 
besides the expected when it is there? One possibility is to encourage 
travel on an even larger scale by persons who have a legitimate basis 
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for interacting and finding common ground with the Russians on 
ideologically neutral matters—in science, culture, industry and com- 
merce. In the course of such interactions it should be easier for us to 
become aware of the actual realities of Soviet life—both good and bad. 
And in selecting persons for such exposure, we should pick those who 
have status and influence back home so that their accounts cannot be 
readily dismissed as the irresponsible ramblings of incompetents and 
fellow travelers. 

But, you may say, all this is obvious, and hardly requires any 
radical reorientation of American policy. True, but this is only the 
first step, and the next may not be so easy. For, if we are truly serious 
about exposing ourselves to the realities of the Soviet society and its 
people, then we must be willing to go much further than we have 
in permitting and encouraging Soviet citizens to travel in the United 
States. We should, for example, revise our immigration and travel 
restrictions, even in the absence of reciprocal concessions by the USSR. 
Indeed, to compete with the Soviets in this sphere, we would have to 
provide interpreters, set up conferences with opposite numbers, make 
travel arrangements. It would be a major enterprise. 

And would it be worth it, since the Soviet Government permits 
only a small number to come, and only convinced communists at that? 
But is it not precisely these from whom we have the most to learn 
and whom it is most important for us to influence? 

And here we come face to face with the even more challenging 
problem of bringing about a more realistic view of America in the 
Soviet Union. Despite the formidable barriers, opportunities for com- 
munication do exist. One of my many surprises in the Soviet Union 
was the fact that over half of the people with whom I talked men- 
tioned having heard Russian language broadcasts from the West. But 
along with this encouraging discovery came a disturbing one, for I 
learned that the Russians’ distorted views were a product not only 
of their propaganda but, ironically, also our own. For, in line with 
the mirror image psychology, our broadcasts to Russia apparently 
present a distorted, one-sided picture of ourselves. Thus the comments 
I heard about our foreign language programs—even from persons 
favorably disposed toward the United States—were hardly reassuring. 
Our reporting, they said, was much less objective than that of the BBC. 
In our presentations, America was always good; the Soviet Union 
always bad. Beyond that, many of our broadcasts seemed to have as 
their objective not furthering understanding of America but fomenting 
revolution in the USSR. And we kept emphasizing our military might 
and our determination to further American interests around the world. 

Since I heard no broadcasts myself, I am in no position to judge 
to what extent these descriptions may be exaggerated. But to the 
extent that they are true at all, they illustrate the reality of the mirror 
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image phenomenon and the dangers it entails. For so long as our for- 
eign broadcasts, diplomatic pronouncements and overt acts in the 
international arena give one-sided emphasis to our nuclear prowess, 
our readiness for massive retaliation, and our determination to defend 
American interests wherever they may be, we only confirm the image 
of aggressive intransigence in the eyes not only of the communist 
world—but what is perhaps more important—the non-committed na- 
tions as well. 

Let me be absolutely clear about what I am saying. I am not 
arguing against military preparedness. On the contrary, it is essential 
that we be strong, and that the Russians know it. Nor do I deny that 
we are contributing a great deal in the interests of peace and of the 
welfare of other nations of the world. I believe we should do much 
more, but even this is not my main concern. What I wish to express 
most forcefully, and here I speak as a psychologist, is my fear that we 
are being incredibly naive in the one-sided picture we present of our- 
selves to the outside world—naive to the point that we further the 
cause of our adversary and run the risk of driving the uncommitted 
world into the communist camp. We accomplish this awesome irony 
by dramatizing our aggressive stance and underplaying and even 
bungling opportunities to present ourselves as a nation committed to 
peace, human values, and ‘the economic and social welfare of the 
world. Passing over our tragic ineptness in the handling of the U2 
incident, consider the more recent examples of the fanfare with which 
we announced our launching of a nuclear missile submarine. Proudly 
we beamed to the whole world the official statement that this single 
vessel could release more destruction than was represented by the 
combined explosive power of all the munitions fired by both sides in 
World War II. Surely we could do little more to confirm to the Rus- 
sian people (and other nations as well) what the Soviet government 
has been telling them for years about American aggressiveness. 

But our greatest error is one of omission. For we fail to recognize 
the importance of giving not just equal but even greater prominence 
to events expressing our concern for human welfare, justice, and peace. 
Consider, for example, the psychological impact abroad of a public 
statement by the President, also made with great fanfare, that the 
United States, in the interests of furthering peaceful relations between 
nations, has unilaterally waived all restrictions on the travel of Soviet 
and satellite nationals within our borders. Other possibilities come to 
mind at a more consequential level. We could be making a great deal 
more, for example, of the closing down of some of our overseas bases. 
Suppose that we were to announce to the world, again with all the 
magnificent hoop-la at our command, that in the interests of decreas- 
ing world tensions, we were not only abolishing these bases but, to 
preserve the economy of the host countries, were turning the installa- 
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tions over to the United Nations for use as centers for exploring peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, international universities, and the like. 

Of course the Soviets would immediately denounce such meas- 
ures as obvious propaganda gestures. But if we really did what we 
said, the Soviet leaders would know it. And what is more, the pressure 
would now be on the Soviet Union to match our initiative. And in 
this manner, the way is opened to transforming the vicious circle into 
a benign one. 

Finally, there remains the most risky possibility of all: taking the 
Russians at their word in selected instances. This would have to be 
done with the greatest caution and with careful weighing of alterna- 
tive consequences. Nevertheless, our analysis argues the wisdom of 
moving even in this dangerous direction. For if our theory of the 
distorted mirror image is correct, it follows that proposals that seem, 
and actually are, genuine concessions for one side, will not appear to 
be genuine concessions to the other, and vice versa. In short, meeting 
the other party half way will never be enough. The only way to break 
the impasse is for one party or the other to be willing to take what 
it views as a calculated risk. 

But one thing should be clear. Dispelling the image of the Soviet 
bogeyman will not dispel the Soviet danger. On the contrary, dis- 
abused of our delusions, we should be able to see the danger more 
clearly. The competition and conflict with the communist world will 
continue. But at least the battle will be over differences that are real, 
and hence less likely to propel us toward mutual annihilation. 
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Peace is currently maintained by a delicate balance of terror. 
The delicacy of the balance has justifiably alarmed many of those who 
are aware of the awesome destructive power of nuclear weapons. 
A common response of intellectuals, military strategists, and statemen 
alike to this alarm has been to focus their attention upon the problem 
of making the balance steadier and more durable. The interest in 
“arms control” and in the concept of “stable deterrence” reflects this 
focus. Although efforts to reduce the military insecurities of East and 
West are obviously laudable, I believe that the current emphasis on 
methods of stabilizing the mutual terror should be viewed as, at best, 
dealing with stopgap measures. The “hostile peace” of stabilized mu- 
tual terror and of institutionalized mutual suspicion is intrinsically 
vulnerable to the social and psychological maladies that breed in an 
atmosphere of tension and suspicion. We must begin to find roads to 
a peace rooted in mutual interests and mutual respect. 


Thus, the basic theme of my paper centers on the question: How 
do we move from a peace of mutual terror to a peace of mutual trust? 
This question proliferates into many other, related questions, e.g.: 
What should our military policy be; what steps can we take to 
strengthen existing elements of international order; how can mutual 
suspicions be reduced; how can we learn to communicate with one 
another more effectively; what non-violent techniques for resolving 
international conflicts can be developed; how can the problems of a 
disarmed world be coped with? These are some of the difficult ques- 
tions to which the social sciences must address themselves if civiliza- 
tion is to survive. Here, I cannot hope to do more than deal with 
some limited aspects of our military and international policy. For a 


1 The viewpoints expressed in this paper are the author's; they do not 
represent nor are they necessarily similar to the viewpoints of any institution or 
organization with which he is affiliated. 
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fuller discussion of these matters see Wright, Evan, and Deutsch 
(forthcoming ). 

Let me indicate in a brief, summary fashion some of the basic 
psychological assumptions underlying my discussion of national policy 
in this paper: assumptions which come from theoretical and experi- 
mental research that I have been doing on interpersonal trust and 
suspicion and interpersonal bargaining (Deutsch, 1949; 1958; 1960a; 
1960b; 1961; Deutsch and Krauss, 1960). 

1. There are social situations which do not allow the possibility 
of “rational” behavior so long as the conditions for mutual trust do not 
exist. I believe our current international situation is a situation of this 
kind. A characteristic symptom of such “nonrational situations” is that 
any attempt on the part of any individual or nation to increase its 
own welfare or security (without regard to the security or welfare of 
others) is self-defeating. Thus, for example, if the Soviet Union at- 
tempts to increase its security by taking over Berlin, it will decrease 
its real security by increasing the likelihood of nuclear war. In such 
situations the only way that an individual or nation can avoid being 
trapped in a mutually reinforcing, self-defeating cycle is to attempt to 
change the situation so that a basis of mutual trust can develop. 

2. Mutual trust is most likely to occur when people are positively 
oriented to each other’s welfare—i.e., when each has a stake in the 
other's doing well rather than poorly. Unfortunately, the East and 
West, at present, appear to have a stake in each other’s defects and 
difficulties rather than in each other’s welfare. Thus the Communists 
gloat over our racial problems and our unemployment and we do like- 
wise over their agricultural failures and their lack of civil liberties. 

3. To induce a mutual welfare orientation in another, you have 
to demonstrate toward the other that your own behavior is based upon 
such a premise and that he cannot improve his welfare by violation 
of it. 

4. Another person is likely to be convinced that your behavior is 
guided by a mutual welfare orientation (i.e., is more likely to be trust- 
ing) as a function of such factors as: the amount and frequency of 
the benefits he receives from your behavior; the confidence he has 
that your behavior has no other purpose than to provide mutual ben- 
efit. The other is most likely to perceive that your behavior is not 
guided by ulterior purpose if it does not result in disproportionate 
gain or loss for yourself and if your behavior is not seen to be deter- 
mined by weakness, insanity, or inanity. 

5. Another person is less likely to violate a mutual welfare orien- _ 
tation (i.e., is more likely to be trustworthy) if he can trust you; if he 
knows what you consider to be a violation; and if he knows that you * 
will neither condone a violation nor use an apparent one as an excuse 
for destructive retaliation but will, instead, attempt to restore coopera- 
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tion without allowing yourself to be, or remain disadvantaged, by it. 

6. Mutual trust can occur even under circumstances where the 
parties involved are unconcerned with each other's welfare. The pres- 
ence of third parties who are “neutral” or who are valued in the same 
way (either favorably or unfavorably) may enable the development 
of limited forms of mutual trust. Thus, neutral nations, if they were 
sufficiently united and uncommitted, might facilitate communication 
or mediate conflicts between the East and West. 


Military Policy 


I shall discuss briefly two concepts: military superiority and stable 
deterrence. 

Military Superiority 

A public opinion poll would, undoubtedly, show that most Amer- 
icans accept the traditional view that the security of the United States 
would be enhanced if we had a clear-cut military superiority over 
the Soviet Union. However, in the age of hydrogen bombs and mis- 
siles, the quest for military superiority is dangerous, provocative, and 
enhances the possibility of war. The basic axiom of military doctrine 
for both the United States and the Soviet Union in the missile age 
must be the recognition that military actions should only be taken 
which increase the military security of both sides; military actions 
which give a military superiority to one side or the other should be 
avoided. We should recognize that we have a positive interest in the 
other side’s military security as well as in our own. The military 
forces of both sides should be viewed as having the common primary 
aim of preventing either side (one’s own or the other side) from 
starting a deliberate or accidental war. Possibly, periodic meeting of 
military leaders from East and West might foster the mutual aware- 
ness of common concerns. 

The assumption here, as I see it, is very simple: neither the United 
States nor the Soviet Union will allow itself to be intimidated by the 
other on a vital matter. If one side envisages that the other may 
achieve a temporary military superiority, it may be frightened into 
rash actions to prevent this from occurring. If one side feels it has 
achieved a temporary military superiority it may be emboldened to 
attempt to intimidate the other before the seesaw shifts its balance. 
We must recognize that just as military inferiority is dangerous, so is 
military “superiority”; we neither want to tempt nor frighten a poten- 
tial.enemy into military action. 


Stable Deterrence 


The recognition that none of the participants in a nuclear war 
are likely to be victorious has led to the concept of stable deterrence 
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through a balance of mutual terror. The essential idea is that if each 
side has a nuclear retaliatory capacity which has a high degree of 
invulnerability (ie., a capacity to inflict “unacceptable damage” on 
the other side which is unlikely to be destroyed by a surprise attack), 
neither side would dare to initiate a nuclear war against the other. 

The proponents of the theory of stable deterrence have made a 
very valuable analysis of the delicacy of the present balance of terror 
and -have presented important suggestions for making the balance 
steadier. However, some of the sources of instability are inherent even 
in “stable deterrents,” others inhere in the atmosphere of tension and 
suspicion of the present “hostile peace.” These latter sources of in- 
stability lead even some proponents of the doctrine of stable deter- 
rence to neglect the mutuality of interest of both sides (i.e., that the 
weapon systems of the Soviet Union as well as those of the United 
States be equally invulnerable to surprise attack) which is implicit 
in the doctrine; it leads others who are not fully aware of the implica- 
tions of the theory of stable deterrence to support such unstabilizing 
viewpoints as the doctrine of “massive retaliation” and the doctrine 
of “instantaneous, automatic retaliation.” 

Below, we examine some of the assumptions involved in the con- 
cept of “stable deterrence” and indicate some of the instabilities which 
plague it. A stable balance of terror implies (at the minimum): (1) 
the mutual invulnerability of nuclear weapon systems; (2) the mutual 
vulnerability of civilian populations; (3) rational, responsible control 
over the use of the weapon systems including the ability to prevent 
accident, misunderstanding, insanity, or local decision as the basis 
for use of the weapons; (4) an unnervous self-confidence in the face 
of potential attack or of an undeliberate attack. Moreover, for the 
“balance of terror” to serve as a deterrent to an attack, it is implied 
that: (5) the threat of retaliation is credible to the potential attacker; 
(6) the threat is unprovocative (i.e., does not stimulate what it is 
attempting to deter) and is appropriate rather than unjust; (7) the 
potential attacker is neither masochistic (i.e., is not self-destructive ) 
nor irrational (e.g., has grandiose delusions of invulnerability); (8) 
the attacker can be correctly identified. In addition, any doctrine 
which is concerned with stability should provide some compensating 
mechanism to restore stability when it is threatened or disrupted, e.g., 
to prevent a vicious spiral of mutual misunderstandings about whether 
a deliberate attack is taking place. 

Let us now consider the implicit assumptions we have listed 
above to see how likely they are to be realized and to see if some 
assumptions don’t inherently conflict with others. 

1. Mutual invulnerability of weapon systems. As Herman Kahn 
(1960) has pointed out, if the present level of expenditure on research 
relating to military weapons continues, one can be reasonably certain 
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that new, surprising weapons will be developed. Weapons which are 
now considered to be relatively invulnerable will become relatively 
vulnerable. Recognition of this possibility has led military theorists to 
the view that it would be dangerous to “place all their eggs in one 
basket”—i.e., to rely on one weapons system (e.g., the Polaris sub- 
marine) rather than upon a mixture of different weapons systems. 
However, without an effective agreement to limit and control weapons 
development, one may expect that, sooner or later, unpredictable 
research developments will make the balance of mutual terror teeter 
to one side or the other. Pessimistically, one may even say that an 
agreement which limits and controls weapons and their development, 
even if “fully-inspected,” might not prevent an imbalance from 
developing unless the agreement expresses or produces the intention 
not to violate it. This is possible because the technology of — 
evasion could, under some circumstances, develop more rapidly than 
the technology of detecting incipient evasions. 

2. Mutual vulnerability of populations. The “balance of terror” 
doctrine not only assumes that the nuclear weapons are mutually 
invulnerable but also that they are mutually effective. Anything 
which one-sidedly limits the destructiveness of the other side’s weapons 
disturbs the balance. Thus, if one side begins to develop a large-scale 
civil defense program, the other side may feel that it will lose its 
ability to deter an attack since its retaliation will not be so fearsome. 
Yet, it is evident that there are strong pressures for a unilateral 
development of civil defense. Some of these pressures, oddly enough, 
originate in strong proponents of the doctrine of stable deterrence: 
they warn of the dangerous implications for world peace were the 
Soviet Union to initiate unilaterally a civil defense program against 
nuclear attack, but advocate that we do so unilaterally (Rand 
Corporation Study, 1958). Perhaps their recommendations are based 
upon the assumption that the Soviet Union has already initiated such 
a program; if so, this basis for our action should be clearly stated. My 
criticism here is not of defensive measures (whether they be anti- 
missile or civil defense) per se but rather of measures which are not 
mutual in orientation. 

3. Rational, responsible control of the decision to use the 
weapons. One of the greatest sources of instability arises from the 
possibility that one side or the other will use nuclear weapons without 
having made a responsible decision to use them or will use them 
because of misinformation or misunderstanding concerning the other 
side. The fact is that the facilities for gathering and processing 
information, the communication network, the governmental decision- 
making apparatus, and the military command and control techniques 
required to make a quick decision to use nuclear weapons are 
extremely complex. It is very unlikely that any nation has the 
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capabilities necessary to make such a decision, which would not, in 
all likelihood, be regretted after the fact. Moreover, there is always 
the possibility that the decision to use the bomb'would be made by an 
irresponsible local unit—by a “mischievous” missile squad, a “gran- 
diose” bomber crew, a “paranoid” submarine crew—which could 
carry out its own decision. As a social psychologist, I do not minimize 
the possibility of something which may be described as “collective 
madness” in times of acute international crisis. For reports of some 
studies of social behavior in situations of stress see Maccoby, New- 
comb, and Hartley (1958). 

4, Nervousness, the need to respond quickly because of the fear 
that one will lose either the desire or ability to respond, enhances the 
likelihood that a response will be triggered off by an insufficient 
stimulus and, thus, makes for instability. The proponents of “stable 
deterrence,” of course, strongly oppose reliance on retaliatory forces 
which would be destroyed if not used quickly. Some of the “nervous- 
ness’ in military circles arises, however, from the fear of loss of a 
desire to retaliate if deterrence has failed. 

5. For a military threat of retaliation to deter, it must, at the 
minimum, have some credibility. The doctrine of massive nuclear 
retaliation in relation to non-nuclear aggressions lost much of its 
credibility after the Soviet Union acquired nuclear weapons systems. 
Of course, both the Soviet Union and the United States in contempla- 
ting the use of conventional military weapons also have to contemplate 
the dangerous possibility that a conventional war, out of its own 
dynamism, will mushroom into a nuclear war. However, neither we 
nor our Allies now believe that we would initiate an all-out nuclear 
war unless the facts showed we were in danger of all-out devastation 
ourselves. (See Kahn, 1960a. ) 

The implication of the foregoing is that, in the present situation, 
the threat of massive retaliation is itself largely deterred by the 
counter-threat of massive retaliation: deterrence is deterred. In a 
similar manner, one can argue that if one side has launched a surprise 
attack but has failed to wipe out the other side’s nuclear striking force 
and has not done intolerable damage to its civilian population, the 
attacked nation would be deterred from a massive retaliation directed 
at their opponent's civilian population because of fear of counter- 
retaliation directed at its own population. Possibly thoughts such as 
those advanced in the preceding sentence have led to the doctrine of 
instant, automatic massive retaliation in relation to any nuclear attack: 
a doctrine seriously advanced by high ranking military leaders to 
insure the “credibility” of the threat. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon the great moral and physical dangers of being “nervous” and 
over-ready to kill 100 million or more people. Apart from the 
dangerous provocation and lack of control implicit in the concept of 
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immediate and automatic retaliation, if attack and counterattack by 
missiles are not separated in time, how could the survivors know who 
started the war? 

If we take the theory of stable deterrence seriously, the doctrine 
of retaliatory response to a nuclear attack should be a doctrine calling 
for an unanxious, deliberate, delayed response which permits the 
nuclear aggressor to be identified unambiguously before the world and 
before its own people. Such a doctrine might encompass the threat of 
limited retaliation (of no more than an eye for an eye) to induce the 
people of the aggressor nation to overthrow their government and to 
surrender to the U.N. The threat of limited retaliation in relation to 
limited aggression, in addition to being more justifiable (i-e., less 
provocative ) and less likely to result in unlimited catastrophe, is also 
probably more credible than the threat of massive retaliation in 
relation to limited destruction. 

6. An effective threat does not provoke the events which it is 
trying to deter. Psychologists, sociologists, and psychiatrists, who have 
long been concerned with the prevention and control of antisocial 
behavior, would undoubtedly agree that one of the great dangers in 
the threat of force (in a “get tough” policy) is that it often incites the 
behavior it is attempting to prevent. There are several common 
reasons why threats provoke rather than deter: (a) the threat of 
using force is perceived to be an expression of an underlying intent to 
injure, rather than of self-defense (e.g., if a military leader boasts of 
his nation’s ability to destroy an attacker, the statement is more likely 
to be seen as aggressive “rocket rattling” than as peaceful in purpose; 
(b) the threat of force is perceived to be an attempt unjustly to 
restrain actions which the threatened party feels entitled to engage 
in; (c) the threatened party has desire to be a “martyr” or to be 
punished; (d) the threatener is perceived to be bluffing; and (e) the 
threatener is perceived to be so irresponsible or incompetent that he 
can not control the use or non-use of his threatened force and, hence, 
the only way to control him is to destroy his capacity to threaten. 

If we examine our recent and current policies to see whether 
they provoKe or deter, we must conclude that some of our policies 
are not unprovocative. The placement of vulnerable nuclear weapons 
and missiles in Europe and the use of vulnerable overseas bases by 
bombers carrying nuclear weapons are highly provocative, because the 
weapons and bases would not survive a nuclear attack and, hence, 
could not be used as a retaliatory force: their only feasible use is to 
initiate attack. Brinkmanship, the reliance on the perceived possibility 
that limited conflicts (e.g., over Berlin and over Quemoy) might 
escalate to all-out nuclear war as a means of deterring limited war, 
and the search for information which would make the other side’s 
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retaliatory force vulnerable to surprise attack are two examples of 
provocative policy. To be sure, military provocativeness is not limited 
to one side. 

7. The theory of stable deterrence assumes that the potential 
attacker is rational in the economic sense that he will not attack if 
the expected gain resulting from the attack is smaller than the expected 
loss and if the expected loss from not attacking is less than that from 
attacking. Moreover, it assumes that the potential retaliator has a 
reasonably accurate conception of the nature of the potential attacker’s 
complex system of values and disvalues. Both assumptions seem to be 
rather dubious. Behavior, particularly in a time of high tension and 
crisis, is more likely to be determined by anxiety, stereotypes, self- 
esteem defensive maneuvers, and social conformity pressures than by 
simple rational estimates of “economic” gain and loss. Further, there 
is little evidence to suggest that the Russians really understand us 
(or themselves) or that we understand them (or ourselves); certainly 
the Voice of America’s conception of the Soviets is rejected by the 
Soviet citizens (see Bronfenbrenner, this issue) as is Pravda’s concep- 
tion of America rejected by us. 

8. The theory of stable deterrence is a two-country theory. No 
one appears to have been able to think through what happens when 
nuclear weapons become an “N-country” problem. That is, the 
diffusion of nuclear weapons creates extremely complex problems 
for such concepts as stability and deterrence, problems which have 
not been solved. What would represent a stable distribution of nuclear 
weapon? Whom to deter? 

The point of my discussion of the theory of stable deterrence is: 
the notion that invulnerable nuclear weapons, in themselves, produce 
stability is a dangerously misleading notion. They do not. Stability 
depends also on many other considerations. Do not misunderstand 
me, however; my view is that if nuclear weapons are to be maintained, 
it is better that these weapons be invulnerable to surprise attack. 

Let me summarize my discussion of military policy by stating 
that: the central point which we must grasp is that there is no 
rational solution possible to our problems of security in a nonrational 
world except to make the world more rational. We are in a type of 
international situation which is similar to that of a panicky crowd in a 
theatre where there is a fire. By attempting to achieve individual 
safety without regard for the safety of others, a person enhances the 
danger for all. In such a situation, the only reasonable course of 
action that will avert catastrophe is to take the initiative in creating 
order by persuasively suggesting rules and procedures which will 
permit an organized exit from the situation before the fire rages out 
of control. 
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Some Suggestions for International Policy 


But how does one create order out of potential chaos? How 
does one take the initiative in such an attempt? What rules and 
procedures should be developed? How can one be confident that the 
rules will be followed? These are difficult questions, but I venture 
to sketch an answer in the following paragraphs. It is self-evident 
that to facilitate the development of order and justice in international 
relations we must weaken the conditions which promote disorder 
and injustice and strengthen the conditions which promote the opposite 
state of affairs. 


Weakening the Conditions Leading to Disorder 


The major conditions leading to disorder in the present inter- 
national scene are: 

1. The revolution in military technology and the arms race. To 
overcome the dangers inherent in this situation we need to: (a) 
develop a counter-revolution in disarmament technology; (b) nego- 
tiate agreements and take steps unilaterally which will decrease 
military instability by preventing the diffusion of nuclear weapons, by 
reducing the fear of surprise attacks, and by reducing the likelihood 
of devastating incidents through accident, misunderstanding, or in- 
sanity; and (c) move toward disarmament theory and technology which 
permits a reliable disarmament. It seems to me unlikely that substantial 
disarmament will be feasible before a marked change has occurred in 
the international atmosphere. Consider only the unrealism of dis- 
armament negotiations without the participation of Communist China. 

2. The widening gap in standards of living between the rich 

countries of Europe and North America and the poor countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, coupled with the increasing aware- 
ness of this difference and a rising “revolution of expectations.” It is 
obvious that the rich countries have to spend much more organized, 
research-tutored effort in the attempt to assist the people in the 
“underdeveloped” countries to acquire the educational, economic, and 
political skills and resources to become independent, thriving nations. 
I stress “independent” to emphasize the importance of not involving 
these underdeveloped nations in the cold war, the importance of 
allowing them tc develop in ways which do not pressure them to be 
committed to one “bloc” or the other. 

3. The existence of two organized crusading ideologies, one 
centered in the U.S. and the other in the Soviet Union, which empha- 
size their antagonttic interests while neglecting their mutually 
cooperative interests. I think it is the special duty of the social 
scientists in each “bloc” to expose the mythologies of each system, to 
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accurately describe and analyze the complexities of each society, and 
to point out the similarities as well as the differences. Our analysis 
can not be content with such ideologically determined categories as 


”» « > 


“free enterprise system,” “Communism,” “Democratic,” “totalitarian.” 
This is not to deny that there are real and important differences 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, but we should 
attempt to understand these differences by objective analysis and 
description rather than by using political slogans as labels for very 
complex social systems. An objective analysis would see each society 
in an appropriate historical perspective in terms of the conditions 
which have given rise to and which maintain its particular institutions. 
In addition, such an analysis would point to the future by under- 
standing the implications of the revolutionary changes in education, 
communications, industrial technology, and standards of living 
occurring in each society (see, for example, Rostow, 1960). Moreover, 
such an analysis would avoid the mythological tendencies which lead 
to the identification of oneself with the “angels” and the others with 
the “devils.” It is interesting to note that in the mythology of each 
nation, the other nation is essentially characterized as a social system 
in which “the many are involuntarily exploited by the few,” “the mass 
of the people are not really sympathetic to the regime,” “the govern- 
ment is dominated by groups who will attempt to impose their views 
upon the rest of the world, by force, if necessary” (Bronfenbrenner, 
this issue). 


Strengthening the Elements of Order 


International order presupposes rules which effectively regulate 
the interaction among nations. Until there is a world government with 
sufficient power to coerce compliance with international rules, it is 
evident that powerful governments will comply with rules, whether 
they are formalized in treaties or not, only so long as they perceive that 
compliance is more beneficial than detrimental to their ealightened 
over-all self-interests. Any system of rules which is supported primarily 
through voluntary compliance is likely to be initiated and maintained 
only if sufficient communication among the potential participants in 
the system of rules is also maintained so that: (a) they can recognize 
that they hold certain values in common; (b) rules can be articulated 
which fairly represent the shared values, without systematically dis- 
advantaging a given participant; (c) they can be reasonably certain 
that compliance is mutual; and (d) they can agree on procedures to 
resolve the misunderstanding and disputes about compliance which 
will inevitably occur. The ability of a system of rules to weather 
disputes and short-run disadvantages to a given participant is a 
function of the strength of the internal commitnent to the system of 
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rules and of the strength of the cooperative bonds that exist among the 
participants. 

I shall employ this rather condensed presentation of “the condi- 
tions of normative order” to make some proposals for our inter- 
national policy. 

1. We must be unremitting in our attempt to communicate with 
members of the Communist bloc in such a way that the mutual recog- 
nition of our sharing many values in common (e.g., peace, technological 
advance, prosperity, science, health, education, cultural progress) is 
fostered. We should neither initiate nor reciprocate barriers to 
communication. Clearly our policy of noncommunication with Com- 
munist China makes no sense if we ever expect them to participate in 
arms control or disarmament agreements. 

2. To develop a system of rules, our course of conduct in inter- 
national affairs should exemplify supra-nationalistic or universalistic 
values; it should constantly indicate our willingness to live up to the 
values that we expect others to adhere to.‘ We must give up the 
doctrine of “special privilege” and the “double standard” in judging 
our own conduct and that of the Communist nations. In my view, only 
a double standard would suggest that Communist China is aggressive 
toward us, but that we have not been so toward them; that the use of 
military force to maintain the status-quo is peace-preserving while 
the use of force to change it is aggressive; that Communist bases near 
the United States are menacing while United States bases adjacent to 
the Soviet Union are peaceful; ete. 

3. To cut through the atmosphere of basic mistrust which exists, 
the United States should engage in a sustained policy of attempting to 
establish cooperative bonds with the Communist bloc. I emphasize 
“sustained” to indicate that the policy should not be withdrawn in the 
face of initial rebuffs, which may be expected. Our policy should be 
to avoid the reciprocation of hostility and to always leave open the 
possibility of mutual cooperation despite prior rebuff. This means 
that we should have a positive interest in helping people in the 
Communist nations toward a higher standard of living and our trade 
policies should reflect this. It means that we should have an active 
interest in reducing their fears that they may be the victims of military 
aggression. It means, basically, that we should attempt to relate to 
them as though they were human. Relating to them as though they 
are devils, or some inhuman horde, will only help to confirm our 
nightmares. 

The thesis of this paper has been that an orientation to the other’s 
welfare, as well as to one’s own, is a basic prerequisite to a peace 
sustained by mutual confidence rather than by mutual terror. “As 
well as to one’s own welfare” is underlined here to emphasize that 
loss of self-identity is a poor foundation for cooperation in inter- 
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national as well as in interpersonal relations. Thriving societies that 
are coping successfully with their own internal problems have less 
ground for the fears and less need for the hostilities that interfere 
with the international cooperation necessary to construct a civilized 
world for the genus man. 
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Current and Needed Psychological 
Research in International 
Relations 


Daniel Katz 


University of Michigan 


Six related areas of current and needed psychological research 
can be identified in the field of international relations!: (1) the 
differing strategies of dealing with group conflict and the effects of 
these strategies upon conflict resolution—the area of social action; 
(2) the basis of aggression and violence in the individual personality— 
the individual motivational approach; (3) national imagery, the 
image people hold of other countries as well as of their own country— 
the area of cognitive structures; (4) the role of public opinion in the 
outbreak of war and the role of public opinion with respect to 
disarmament and nuclear warfare—the social process approach; (5) 
the psychological basis of national sovereignty and national involve- 
ment—the area of social structure; (6) the social and psychological 
conditions conducive to the development of international structures— 
additional social structural considerations. 


Strategies of Conflict Resolution 


The first area of needed research concerns the strategies of 


1 The author is indebted to his colleagues at the Center for Research on 
Conflict Resolution of the University of Michigan for many of the research 
suggestions listed in these pages. He is also grateful to two mimeographed 
reports commissioned by the Institute for International Order, presently to be 
published, which cover in much more comprehensive fashion the task attempted 
in this paper: one by Ithiel de Sola Pool entitled “Research on Communication 
and Values in Relation to War and Peace,” the other by Richard C. Snyder and 
James H. Robinson on “National and International Decision Making.” Three other 
sources should be called to the attention of the interested reader: The new 
quarterly digest, Current Thought on Peace and War, published by the Institute 
for International Order, New York City; the reviews of current research on 
conflict resolution which appear in the Journal of Conflict Resolution and the 
UNESCO volume of 1957, The Nature of Conflict, published by the International 
Sociological Association. 
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conflict resolution in terms of their effects upon counter strategies 
and, in the final analysis, upon world peace. Since this topic has 
received considerable attention in the other papers in this symposium 
in their analysis of deterrence, non-violence, threat and counterthreat 
I will add only one comment about this general area of action research. 
Psychology, and the other behavioral sciences, have thus far missed a 
critical opportunity in their neglect of research on the applications of 
Gandhian philosophy to the resolution of group conflict. The strategy 
of non-violence has helped to change the history of the east and is 
presently helping to change the pattern of race relations in America. 
The basic aspects of Gandhian philosophy of non-violence, of non- 
deceit, of sacrificial devotion to humanitarian values, of refusal to 
justify the means by the end are not only rich in their social psycho- 
logical implications but are feasible objectives for research study 
(Janis and Katz, 1959). We need not waste time in regretting the 
neglected opportunities for systematic field studies of such events as 
the Alabama bus strike or the sit-in techniques at segregated lunch 
counters. The movement for racial equality, employing techniques of 
non-violence, may only be in its beginning. Opportunity does knock 
more than once. 


Personal Basis of Aggression 


Perhaps psychologists have focused more upon the second area of 
research, that of the personal basis of aggression, than upon any 
other. The neo-Freudians have called attention to the relationship 
between adult aggression and the frustrations and repression of 
hostilities in the socialization process. The impact of the volume, 
The Authoritarian Personality is still being felt in research conducted 
both here and abroad (Adorno et al., 1950; Christiansen, 1959). The 
studies in the field of personal aggression have been ably reviewed by 
Elton McNeil (1959) in a recent number of the Journal of Conflict 
Resolution. 

Interesting as these contributions are, I believe they are not 
central to an explanation of violent conflict between nations. They 
help in our understanding of why violence is part of the behavioral 
repertoire of human beings but they have nothing to say about 
particular forms of group action which involve the use of violence. 
Conflict between nations cannot be equated to conflict between 
individuals. Too many other variables are involved in international 
conflict to consider it as the sum of the aggressive tendencies of 
individual citizens. The properties of a social system are not found 
by the simple addition of the properties of individual component 
members. These properties are the result of the complex interaction of 
people engaged in the many role relationships of national systems and 
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sub-systems. In other words, our actions in the roles we play in a 
social system are limited and determined by the role requirements of 
the system and are not the direct reflection of our own personality 
needs and desires. 

Those who cling to a personality explanation of international strife, 
and yet realize that few wars are desired consciously or unconsciously 
by the great majority of people on either side, find refuge in empha- 
sizing the personality dynamics of the top leaders in the national 
structure. The final decision to push the fatal button may be made by 
one man just as the final decision to drop an atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima was made by President Truman. Granted that we need to 
know the character structure of key role incumbents for a full under- 
standing of group action, we also need to know the role demands 
which are made upon top leaders. And we need to know the social 
requirements at any one period which exert a selective influence upon 
the type of leaders who are likely to move upward in the military and 
governmental structure. Nazi Germany was less the psychopathology 
of Hitler than it was a set of social and economic conditions and an 
institutional structure of irresponsibility for “the little people.” 


National Imagery 


Personality factors do contribute, however, to our third area of 
study, namely, the way in which people see their own nation and 
other nations. The nation as the major geographical and political unit 
of social life provides an easy organizational focus about which 
cognitive structures readily develop—structures which characteristi- 
cally have dimensions of hostility and friendliness and strength and 
weakness (Boulding, 1959). The image of one’s own country is 
generally one of a peace loving strong nation while other countries 
may be perceived as chauvinistic and aggressive. The nature of such 
images and their determinants has been a continuing interest in social 
psychology. Buchanan and Cantril (1953) in their UNESCO study 
reported that people develop a particular image of another nation to 
give cognitive substance to their fears or hopes induced by informa- 
tion about the other country’s threatening or friendly actions. Older 
stereotyped conceptions furnish the raw material for the organization 
of such images. The same investigators found that an international 
frame of reference was part of a broader set of values which asserted 
the belief in the changeability of human nature. Harold Isaacs of 
MIT is currently investigating the reciprocal images of Americans 
and Africans and attempting to discover how these mutual images 
affect the course of American-African relations. In preparation at the 
present time is a volume under the sponsorship of SPSSI edited by 
Herbert Kelman which will center on the role of national images in 
international behavior. 
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A number of studies have dealt with the effects of contact with 
other peoples upon national imagery. Increases in international 
understanding are assumed to be related to a more realistic and less 
stereotyped conception of another people and such changes are 
supposed to come about through more contact and communication. 
The many programs for the exchange of scholars, students, technicians 
and other personnel proceed upon this assumption. In fact these 
activities have been recently upgraded in our State Department with 
a new Bureau On Intercultural Activities, the head of which has 
become an Assistant Secretary in the Department. In general the 
many studies of the effects of these exchanges report a positive out- 
come of intercultural exchanges, but the results are not so over- 
whelming in this direction as to dismiss The Ugly American as sheer 
fantasy. E. Reigrotski and N. Anderson (1959) did find favorable 
effects of cultural exchange in extensive samples of people who were 
followed up in Belgium, France, Holland and Germany. But, as in 
the case of racial prejudice, sheer contact is not the crucial variable 
in the improvement of attitudes of the groups involved. Selltiz, 
Hopson and Cook (1956) interviewed 348 foreign students in 35 
American universities and colleges, shortly after their arrival, and 
again five months later. These investigators found no relationship 
between the amount of personal interaction with Americans and 
favorable attitude change. The focus for future studies on this 
problem should be upon the conditions under which contact and 
interaction produce various effects. We already know from the studies 
that have been done and from related research more than we put into 
practice, namely, that the expectations which people bring from their 
native country are significant ( Morris, 1956); that assessment of needs 
and providing appropriate experience is even more important (Watson 
and Lippitt 1958); and that the basic conditions of cooperation or 
competition are central considerations. We have Sherif’s study (1958) 
of attitudes toward out-groups in a boy’s camp which is relevant here, 
but tends to be forgotten. After conflict and competition between two 
gangs of campers had been fostered, the boys were brought together 
under the pleasant circumstances of a picnic. Instead of a change in 
attitudes resulting, the old hostile attitudes persisted and the boys 
merely used the food provided for the picnic as missiles to hurl 
against one another. It took a situation in which superordinate goals 
were created, one in which the boys could perceive a community of 
interest, before favorable attitudes between the two gangs were 
established. 


Public Opinion 
Though favorable images of another nation may exist, it is still 
possible to mobilize public opinion against its rulers. In World War II 
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we concentrated more upon the creation of an unfavorable image of 
German rulers than of the German people than we did in World War I. 
The study of the role of public opinion in the outbreak of hostilities 
is currently receiving some attention, in that in democracies public 
opinion affects the national decision-making processes, either as a 
factor which is manipulated by leaders, or as an influence which 
guides leaders in national policy-making. 

Proposals have been made by Quincy Wright (1957) and by 
Stuart Dodd (1959) for a barometer of public opinion the world over, 
which would indicate areas of tension in time for constructive action to 
be taken. Moreover, national leaders are often inadequately informed 
of the developing opinion in another nation and so are poorly equipped 
to deal with it. Walter Lippmann, for one, believes that we, not only, 
were slow to assess public opinion in Cuba but are still not adequately 
informed about the climate of opinion in some other Latin American 
countries. The significant dimensions of opinions in other cultures 
could profit by more thorough psychological research and Robert 
Hefner has begun a non-parametric type of factor analysis to get at 
common and unique dimensions of internationa] «ttitudes in different 
cultures. 

The determinants of public opinion relating to international rela- 
tions is also worthy of further investigation. W. Maurer has suggested 
the importance of studying the gatekeepers of information about 
foreign affairs, the small number of foreign correspondents, whose 
reports furnish the bulk of our knowledge of what is going on in 
various parts of the world. Ithiel Pool (1960) points out that all United 
States reportage from India, apart from embassy circles, comes through 
the correspondents of the Associated Press, the United Press, Time, 
Life and the New York Times who form the better part of the American 
fulltime press corps in New Delhi. In similar fashion, the news from 
most capitals of the world comes from a handful of men. Pool suggests 
a study, not only of the qualifications of correspondents, but of how 
far they can rise above the limited perspective of their clientele to 
a frame of reference of citizens of the world. This research might 
parallel that of Chadwick Alger of Northwestern who is studying the 
secretariat staffs of international organizations to see what effects 
their international roles have upon their values and attitudes. 

Though it is important to develop our knowledge about the role 
of public opinion in international crises, it is also necessary to 
recognize that the next war may be set off by accident or design, 
through the pressing of buttons, without the mediation of any opinion 
process. It becomes critical, then, to study opinions and attitudes 
about nuclear weapons and disarmament, about war and peace. In 
the past few years British and Scandanavian public opinion has 
become aroused about the use of atomic weapons. The British have 
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moved a long way back to the notion of conventional weapons rather 
than atomic weapons as a deterrent. In 1958 the Norwegian Labor 
Party, the party in power, had a grass roots rebellion on its hands over 
the issue of entrusting Germany with atomic weapons. In Germany 
itself similar attitudes against the use of nuclear weapons are appear- 
ing. Studies are needed both in the United States and other nations 
of the conditions under which people will become sufficiently aroused 
about nuclear destruction to demand constructive action from their 
leaders. Political leaders in our country seem much more afraid of the 
charge that their party has been guilty of some weakening of the 
national defense than of brinkmanship. 

In general, large scale shifts in attitudes to support protective 
actions against disaster follow rather than precede disaster, as witness 
the history of legislation to guard the public against fires, epidemics, 
and other hazards. What is necessary to create psychological salience 
of possible impending disaster? Who were the people in England and 
other European countries who changed their attitudes toward nuclear 
disarmament? Why did they change? 


National Structure 


The fifth area of national structure and national sovereignty has 
received little study from psychologists. Though national structure 
is of primary concern to other social scientists we need more psycho- 
logical understanding of such questions as: Why is the national struc- 
ture, with its remoteness from the daily life of the individual, so potent 
a determinant of his behavior with respect to critical matters? What is 
the nature of legitimate authority in terms of the perceptions, attitudes 
and habits of people? It is currently popular for sociologists to invoke 
Max Weber's (1947) old concept of legitimacy but what are its 
psychological dimensions? What accounts for the varying degrees to 
which people in different countries see themselves as non-participators 
in decisions about war and peace? Two aspects of our highly 
developed institutional structure may be of interest here’ The first 
has to do with the socialization process which makes us amenable to 
assuming any role in adult life which the group setting demands with 
a consequent divorcing of any deep feeling of personal responsibility 
for the consequences of our role performgnte. Cohen and Brehm 
(1960) gave school children the oneroys’ task of writing essays in 
favor of shorter summer vacations fpf’ stated prizes. Most of the 
subjects complied and those who received the higher prizes changed 
their own attitudes on the Sffifect less than those who received 
smaller prizes and yet went ahead with the task. In other words, the 
heavy reward meant that they assumed the role with little cognitive 
dissonance since it was a role forced upon them by the amount of the 
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reward. In similar fashion many adults turn out shoddy work on their 
jobs, write advertising copy that verges on the fraudulent or engage in 
any number of other activities to which they do not apply their own 
canons of private morality. Many students of the contemporary social 
scene believe that we have gone too far in making a virtue of role 
conformity in and of itself and so permitting the individual complete 
irresponsibility for his role performances. What we need, however, 
is not moral sermonizing about the evils of institutions but theoretical 
analysis, research study and social inventions which will preserve 
the advantages of bureaucratic role structure and yet improve desirable 
social outcomes. 

A second relevant aspect of social structure is the weakness of 
clearly defined areas of role responsibility for integrating the organi- 
zational parts both for policy making and policy implementation. The 
impersonality of role structures, the doctrine of checks and balances, 
the lack of an appropriately informed public for decision validation 
makes it both difficult to assess blame and to institute corrective 
action. The feedback mechanisms for the correction of foreign policy 
seem to operate insensitively and ineffectively. Again the problem 
is not hopeless. Social institutions are man-made inventions which 
can be improved by their creators. What is needed is the recognition 
that they are man-made, that they are devices for satisfying human 
purposes and that their alteration should be studied objectively and 
scientifigafly. It is my thesis in short that our emphasis should not be 
upopnthanging people as if they operated in a social vacuum but 
n changing role systems and other social devices. This still means 
changing people but it also means a differing emphasis in social 
change. 

Another related series of questions would deal with the meaning of 
national sovereignty to different sub-groups in our population and 
other populations. Kenneth Boulding in this connection has suggested 
a study of people who give up their national membership in one 
country to become naturalized citizens of another. To what extent is 
national sovereignty a concept which gives emotional gratification in 
its verbal expression but is unrelated to specific attitudes of sub- 
scribing to an international order? For example, the Gallup release of 
August 6 of last year reported that 72 per cent of the American people 
approved of a UN army of sufficient size to deal with small wars 
throughout the world. Yet if the question had been about yielding 
national sovereignty the results might have been far different. On 
the other hand, as people we are apparently not as involved 
emotionally in national concepts as we once were. Our national 
honor seems less sensitive than it once was; instance the lack of 
national reaction to the trial of Powers and his less than patriotic 
stance; instance the reaction to the attack upon our airmen in the 
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Congo. It may be that nationalism like religion is taking on new 
dimensions. 

Still another aspect of research on national structure concerns 
its organization as a system for the maintenance of conflict as a 
heritage from the historical origins of the state (Coser, 1958). Are 
national leaders mistaken in their conception that to achieve and 
maintain policital leadership they must give priority to protecting 
their people from dangers from without? What is the psychology of 
such sub-structures as the military and defense departments, the 
veterans organizations, and other types of special interest groups? 
Our total economy and our way of life is geared to armaments and 
defense with over half of our 80 billion dollars budget going for 
these purposes. How could we conceivably disarm?—especially when 
we consider we can afford such sums more easily than the Soviet 
Union? Is this the reason for our lack of staff preparation for dis- 
armament conferences? Benoit of Columbia and Boulding of Michi- 
gan are studying the economic consequences of disarmament. A 
related study should be made of the psychological consequences of 
disarmament as it affects specific dislocations in our way of life. 


International Structure 


The sixth area of needed research is the obverse of national 
involvement, namely, the psychological factors productive of growth 
of international structures. What are the effects of non-political 
structures which cut across national systems with respect to science, 
the arts, religion and humanitarian causes? What factors will foster 
their growth? What can be done to strengthen the international 
political structure of the UN? A recent report by the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, headed by Arthur Holcombe 
(1960), has a series of specific proposals aimed at this objective. For 
example, the scholars writing this report suggest reconstructing the 
Security Council to make it a center for negotiation and enlarging the 
role of the Secretary General so that among other things he will be 
included in summit conferences. If these and similar proposals are 
sound, how can they gain adequate consideration by our policy 
makers, and how can operational research aid in the process? 

Kenneth Boulding has advanced the hypothesis that the major 
factor in the negotiation of conflicts between organized groups is 
not a guarantee about the keeping of an agreement but the setting 
up of machinery for the adjudication of subsequent claims and 
grievances. Thus, labor and management got nowhere, so long as 
they centered on getting a settlement which either party could be 
trusted to keep. But they made great progress when the emphasis 
shifted to include machinery for the hearing of grievances which 
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might arise. Can research substantiate this hypothesis between 
organized groups within the nation? 

Thorough research is critically needed on some of the amazing 
developments in the direction of international cooperation. European 
countries with centuries of hostilitv, distrust and hatred are beginning 
to cooperate in the European common market which dislocates some 
of their citizens and which means some giving up of national 
sovereignty. Studies of this process by European social scientists 
with some collaboration from Americans constitute a genuine priority 
in the international field. It is of interest in this connection to note 
that Lloyd Free’s study (1959) of one hundred members of Parlia- 
ment in each of seven countries, supplemented by other leadership 
interviews, reports ardent support for the integration of Italy into 
the European community in Italian official and elite circles with four 
out of ten parliamentary leaders stating that the most important 
problem facing Europe is European unification. The difficulty of 
studying international relations has led Harold Guetzkow (1959) to 
a series of simulation experiments in which teams are set up to 
represent nations in interaction with different team members assigned 
to different national roles in keeping with the Rand research on 
gaming. The hope is that such simulation models may lead to 
clarification of theories about international relations. 


Incompatible Values 


Finally, the basic issue of peaceful coexistence and its psycho- 
logical assumptions must be faced. Can there be economic and 
ideological competition on the one hand between the Russian and 
Western systems, and yet cooperation in the control and prevention of 
war? The Russian leaders maintain that the answer is in the 
affirmative but our own leaders question their sincerity. The psycho- 
logical problem is whether or not mechanisms can be worked out to 
accommodate incompatible values. In the United States we have a 
history of toleration and of accommodation for incompatible religious 
values, even for such extreme groups as the Amish whose religious 
values color so much of their everyday beliefs and habits. In some 
countries there has been a peaceful coexistence between a socialistic 
labor movement and a capitalistic management in spite of Marxian 
predictions about the inevitable overt conflict. European countries 
have tolerated Communist parties in the body politic, though not 
without cost. We need more theoretical formulation of the accommoda- 
tion of incompatible or conflicting value systems, and research to 
discover how and why such accommodation does work wherever it 
occurs (Wright et al., 1954). For as C. Wright Mills (1960) 
puts it, “Before the world is made safe again for American 
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capitalism or Soviet communism or anything else, it had better be 
made safe for human life.” 
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Roles for Psychologists in the 
Formulation and Evaluation 
of Policy 


Roger W. Russell 


Indiana University 


Previous contributors to this collection of papers have considered 
the psychological aspects of a wide variety of issues affecting national 
policy in a nuclear age. The implication is that psychologists, by way 
of their special competences in the study of human behavior, should 
be able to make useful contributions to the clarification of the issues. 
To be realistic, we are, in fact, making relatively few contributions 
that are having direct and immediate effect upon the formulation and 
evaluation of national policy: the lead time between the development 
of our knowledge and its application to these ends is great. 

Realizing, three years ago, the importance of surveying our 
position—of examining what, if anything, we have to contribute in 
both the short and long range—the American Psychological Associa- 
tion initiated a project which led to the formal establishment in 1959 
of an Ad Hoc Working Group on Psychology in National and 
International Affairs. In so doing APA took the lead among the 
behavioral sciences in indicating the concern of the psychologist- 
citizen with some of the most significant, most urgent, and most 
difficult problems of our times. I shall draw heavily upon the work 
of this Ad Hoc Group and the study which preceded its establishment 
in discussing the roles of psychologists in the formulation and evalua- 
tion of national policies which attempt to solve the problems. 


The problems are so overwhelming in magnitude and urgency 
that they frequently produce the withdrawal response of escape by 
disowning them as fit issues for psychologists to consider. With- 
drawal is further reinforced by the extreme skepticism which often 
is the response to psychologists who evidence an interest. It was 
equally true in the 1940's that withdrawal and skepticism were the 
initial responses to the possibility of psychological contributions to 
the war effort, yet, in retrospect, the contributions were impressive. 
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Many psychologists believe that we can now organize our efforts to 
make as impressive contributions to the solutions of present problems. 


A View of Present Policy 


The roles for themselves that psychologists may discover 
obviously are influenced by policy which is already in being, although 
it should not be assumed that the limitations of present policy are 
immutable. During the past years I have had opportunities to 
participate in discussions of national and international policy by 
groups having several different primary interests and points of view. 
I believe that it is accurate to summarize the central tendencies of 
these discussions in the following way. 

There is little chance that present international conflicts will 
be resolved overnight. Indeed, as I have often heard it expressed, 
it seems only realistic in the forseeable future to assume that the 
presence of conflict will be the pervasive intercultural or inter- 
national condition and that attempts should be directed toward 
studying ways and means of reducing conflict to some more manage- 
able and acceptable form short of violence. 

Violent methods of reacting to international conflicts are 
presently suppressed by policy and practices of the major nations 
based upon the concept of nuclear deterrent power. The prevailing 
view is that the full effectiveness of such power will be reached when 
an invulnerable “second-strike” nuclear capability is achieved: when 
retaliatory weapons systems are so secure that the probability of a 
payoff from a first attack is too small to warrant the risk. There are 
various estimates as to how long this period of “nuclear stability” 
is likely to continue since it can be upset in several ways; but the 
estimates I have heard most frequently of late have their mode at 
about ten years. During this period the dangers of surprise attack, 
of accidental war, and of provocation will always be present; the 
dangers will increase as nuclear weapons systems become available 
to more nations than now possess them. The apparent present 
commitment to the policy of deterrence would seem to provide 
relative stability at the level of manifest violence over only the short 
range. ) 

It is, therefore, vital that the present search for and refinement 
of non-violent methods for resolving conflicts be pushed with all 
possible speed and sincerity; they can constitute the substitutes for 
deterrent power in maintaining stability over the long range. Four 
general classes of non-violent methods are clearly visible in national 
and international policy today: international cooperation, com- 
promise, persuasion, and arms regulation. 

1. International cooperation provides a means of integrating 
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the needs of both sides to a dispute by finding a shared objective or 
a common course of action acceptable to the majority members of 
both groups. Attempts to develop a working system of international 
law are examples of this approach. It is the stated objective of the 
United States government to work for the universal rule of law; but 
the reservations which owg Congress has attached to the optional 
clause of the statute of the International Court of Justice are one of 
the present barriers to progress toward this end. The reservations 
arise, at least in part, from deeply entrenched national attitudes and 
stereotypes that are difficult to alter even when there is sufficient 
and urgent reason to do so. 

2. Compromise is currently the most common method of adjust- 
ing conflicts of interests. It requires that the parties to a dispute 
modify their objectives so that they can agree upon a modus operandi. 
Unless compromise leads to modifications of objectives which are 
acceptable to the parties involved, it does not lead to a lasting 
reduction of the basic conflict. There are many historical instances 
in which compromise has led to reduced tension, but there also are 
the Ethiopias and the Munichs to remind us of the human vagaries 
which influence the time span over which compromises may be 
effective. 

3. Persuasion employs many specific techniques to alter attitudes 
and objectives of other groups and, thus, is an aggressive, although 
non-violent, as well as a defensive practice. Disputes may be resolved 
or minimized by inducing groups to change their attitudes or 
objectives to conform more closely with those of the persuader. 
During the past few years we have witnessed almost continuous 
attempts to influence human behavior by persuasion: international 
contests between achievements and counter-achievements—and even 
anti-achievement achievements—have confused rather than clarified 
the scene. 

4. Arms regulation capitalizes on the rationale that manifest 
conflicts of a violent nature may be minimized or prevented by 
removing the means of violence. The ultimate goal may be “total 
disarmament,” although it includes “arms limitation” or “partial arms 
reduction” and elimination of particular weapons systems, e.g., 
nuclear, biological, chemical warfare. The prolonged London, and 
later Geneva, negotiations since World War II have reminded us 
of the exceedingly complex human factors affecting the application 
of these non-violent methods and of how primitive is our skill in 
controlling them. 

According to the view I have presented of the scene, policy is 
based upon the concept of deterrent power which is likely to inhibit 
manifest conflict of a violent nature only over the short run. During 
the short run there are opportunities, if advantage is taken of them, 
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to refine and to evaluate non-violent methods of reducing conflict, 
which are more likely to achieve long range security. Matters of 
policy, short and long range, are heavily loaded with problems of 
human behavior. 


Roles for Psychologists 


I shall assert quite boldly that there are useful roles for psychol- 
ogists in this present scene and in the development of future policy 
and practices. As I pointed out earlier, national policy is based upon 
knowledge and assumption in which human factors are central 
elements. It is certain that problems in the formulation and evalua- 
tion of policy go considerably beyond the range of special 
competences of psychologists. But psychologists do have methods 
and techniques, sophistication about relevant variables, and some 
well-founded information which should be useful in the process of 
applying knowledge to the formulation of policy and of evaluating 
certain assumptions underlying policy. At least this is an assumption 
which many psychologists now make, an assumption which, in my 
opinion, deserves being put to the test. In the course of their substantive 
analyses the authors of other papers in the present collection have 
suggested roles which the psychologist may play; I wish now to 
discuss the roles more formally. 


1. Examination of policy issues for their psychological com- 
ponents. It is very possible that one reason for the reluctance of 
psychologists to consider the roles they might have in the formulation 
and evaluation of policy and for the very limited success they have 
had in handling the general issues involved lies in the lack of clarity 
as to what the basic psychological questions realiy are. This is 
entirely understandable: psychologists are trained to know the 
direction in which they are going before jumping on their horses. 

During the past three years more and more of our thoughtful 
colleagues have turned their attention to examination of policy issues 
for psychological components. The results of some of these examina- 
tions are presented in preceding papers. This is logically a first 
step toward deciding whether or not there are components which fall 
within the special competence of psychologists to study. 

To my knowledge, no psychologist who has seriously examined 
the issues has concluded that there are no psychological components. 
Indeed, at recent conferences non-psychologists have persistently 
asserted the basic importance of human factors in concepts under- 
lying actions ranging from military deterrence to non-violent methods 
of solving national and international conflicts. One role for psychol- 
ogists, then, is to search for psychological components which might 
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otherwise go unrecognized, and a role for APA is to encourage and 
to support the coordination of individual efforts. 

2. Summarizing and integrating current information. Following 
traditional approaches, recognition of psychological problems should 
lead to surveys of our present knowledge for possible solutions. In 
the opinions of many of our colleagues there are very useful contribu- 
tions to be made through the compiling and integrating of in- 
formation which is already available and relevant to the issues we 
are discussing. Frequently considerable effort is needed to establish 
the relevance of available information and to translate it into terms 
which policymakers can understand and put to use: psychology 
must prepare itself to communicate useful information to non- 
psychologists. 

3. Research. It is obvious that readily accessible answers to 
psychological problems affecting national policy will frequently not 
be available. Research is necessary both to clarify issues and to find 
answers to problems. It is in this role that psychologists are likely 
to feel most at home. Indeed, there is already a considerable 
amount of such research in progress; the effort is increasing steadily. 

4, Application of current knowledge and skills. A few years 
ago one of our experimental colleagues commented about current 
trends in psychology: “Biggest of them all is that in the past thirty 
years psychology has shortened its hair, left its alleged ivory tower, 
and gone to work.” (Morgan, 1947.) We have lost our anxieties 
over applications of our knowledge and skills in many areas, although, 
as a group, we have wisely stayed alert to the possibilities of claiming 
more than we can validly achieve. Why can we not examine our 
current knowledge and skills for possible applications to the solutions 
of problems of policy in a nuclear age? 

Application requires that information about psychological know]- 
edge and skills reach policy makers who may use it directly or who 
may be in a position to call upon others for assistance. During a 
symposium some dozen years ago the comment was made that 
makers of national policy have until recently had as little concern for 
psychologists as cows do for Sunday. I am not confident that the 
situation has since altered to any very significant degree. This is in 
large part our own responsibility. As our knowledge has developed 
we have not refined the ways by which relevant findings can be 
conveyed and made convincing to people in strategic policy positions. 
The fact that psychologists have not served advisory roles in the 
formulation and evaluation of national policy is often attributed at 
least as much to difficulties of communication as to the public’s 
perception of our capabilities. It is said that the technical language 
of psychology strikes others as so much jargon—yet some of us are 
supposed to be experts in human communication! 
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I have been rather critical of psychologists for not contributing 
more to the formulation and evaluation of public policy. In all fair- 
ness it must be said that, as a group, they are not smug about their 
competences to solve on their own all, or even any, large policy 
problems, but some of them would appreciate opportunities to 
discover what contributions they may be able to make. In the view of 
many persons’ experiences in the work of federal government 
agencies, such opportunities are few and far between. No 
acknowledged role for psychology in the shaping or execution of 
public policy is yet discernible; at the level of government depart- 
ments, the psychologist is still reportedly not often requested to apply 
his special competences to problems of developing policies or 
administering programs. There are reasons, however, to be optimistic 
that, over the next decade, psychologists will be called upon to 
contribute considerably more widely to government operations than 
they have in the past. As it is, the strength of psychology in govern- 
mental research agencies, e.g., NSF, NIH, the Department of 
Defense, has been enhanced considerably over the past few years 
and the potential for continued development in the future is 
presumed to be very promising. It seems clear that a substantial 
groundwork is now being prepared upon which to sustain future 
developments. But our interest must be alive to emerging possibilities. 

I shall conclude by summarizing my views in this way. My 
interpretation of recent research, of recent discussions, and of the 
analyses presented in the present collection of papers is that 
psychology does have useful contributions to make to the develop- 
ment of policy in a nuclear age. It is clear that policy in these times 
is complicated by many problems of human behavior. Psychologists 
can assist in untangling the complexities by examining policy issues 
for their psychological components, by summarizing and integrating 
current information so that it may be put to work, by researching 
problems which have no present answers, and by seeking opportu- 
nities to apply their current knowledge and skills. We should be 
careful not to promise too much, either in effect or in intent. But 
I believe that we are at a stage when the psychological components of 
at least some basic policy issues are being more clearly perceived and 
when psychologists may have more opportunities than ever before to 
contribute their special competences to the formulation and evalua- 
tion of public policies. 
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